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BRAGGING? of Course! ! 
look What We Have to Brag About. 
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$700,000,000 |= 
Gain In Outstanding Insurance ee 

During 1948—A 20% Increase 4 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 























It is doubtful if 20 of the more than 500 life insurance companies in America 
can show a greater dollar increase in outstanding Ordinary Volume. Need- 
less to say, our exclusive and amazingly salable contracts are primarily 
responsible for these records. The people love them. Our representatives 
are happy, too, because Franklin exc/usives bring them success and un- 
dreamed-of prosperity. 


Lhe Friendly 
IRAN TRILIIN ILE company | 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 












Over $650,000,000.00 insurance in force. 















Straws 





in the Wind 


WHY LAWYERS HAVE BEEN TURNING TO THE CAREER OF FIELD UNDERWRITING 





A recent survey shows that more than 10% 
of the men in our field organization are 


either law school graduates or have law 
backgrounds. In one agency, six full-time 
Field Underwriters are members of the Bar. 
In another agency, five men have similar 


experience. 


Previously they had chosen to be profes- 
sional men and were trained in the value and 
importance of professional service. Later they 
found that being a Career Field Underwriter 


not only measured up to these standards, but 


that they could use their legal knowledge to 


give even more satisfying service to other 


men’s families — and thus their own. 





These are straws in the wind. They indi- 
cate that the fine work done by Career Field 


Underwriters has established their profes- 
sional standing. It is significant that men 
trained in other professions and businesses 
are acknowledging this standing and finding 
in our profession more satisfaction than in 


their former occupation. 


The career men of all companies, their 
sights high, are a credit to the institution and 
a powerful force in motivating still other out- 
standing men—with or without a law 
degree — to best serve themselves by their 


complete service to others. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMES A FULTON 
President 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
Agency Vice President 


“A Canr7ceen YUndewriters’ Company” 

















THE $56,000 FOOTPRINTS 


“They were made one winter 
afternoon and led to the home of a 
41-year-old physician whose name 
is in our files. 

“The man who made the foot- 
prints left the house—as he had 
on four other occasions—with a 
check signed by the physician. 

“Those checks became the most 
important ones the doctor ever 
wrote, for when he died recently 
they expanded into a _ $56,000 
mea... 

As you have probably guessed, 
the footprints were made by a 
New England Mutual agent who, 
over an eleven-year period, had 
helped the doctor plan an insur- 
ance program to meet the changing 
needs of his family. 

This actual case presents a dra- 
matic picture of the value of the 
service performed by the consci- 
entious life underwriter and, we 
believe, will help to enhance his 
prestige. 

We feel so strongly about this 
that we have told the story in a 
full-page advertisement appearing 
currently in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time and Newsweek. The 
above illustration and quoted copy 
are taken directly from the na- 
tional advertisement. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lié Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA. 183° 
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How many people can read one 
copy of a business paper? 


HE reading of good business papers ought to be an essential part 

of an alert employee's activities. That is why a great many business- 
paper subscriptions entered in the names of individuals are paid for 
by companies. 

I don’t suppose the day will ever arrive when every employee who 
should have his own copy of a business paper will get it. But when 
a single copy is routed to too many individuals, the paper does not 
get read as thoroughly and as attentively as it deserves. To mention 
a preposterous case, I know of an instance where one copy is routed 
to 40 people. This, of course, is exceptional. But only lately I was 
talking with an agency man who is twelfth on a list of 16 people who 
get single copies of three business papers. 

To me the tendency to put more and more individuals on the routing 
lists of single copies is an example of unnecessary, undiscriminating 
and ignorant penny-pinching. If a reader is first on the list, he can’t 
help thinking of those waiting to read the copy in his hands. No man 
can give proper attention to a magazine if he knows that ten or a dozen 
other people are waiting for it. If he happens to be the twelfth man 
on the list of a dozen, by the time the copy gets to him it is dog-eared, 
clipped and, in his eves, out of date. 

A good business paper is an essential working tool. Few companies 
would route hammers or saws to 16 or 18 different workmen, but they 
do that very thing with a copy of a business paper. 

In doing it management unintentionally lowers the value of the busi- 
ness paper in the eyes of the employee. “‘Business-paper reading can- 
not be so important,” the employee thinks, “if I have to wait a couple 
or three weeks to get my copies.” 

I think it is time that management took another look at this whole 
question of business-paper readership. My hunch is that few top 
executives in the larger companies are really aware of what is occur- 
ring and, where they are aware of it, they have not thought the thing 
through. 

Subscription prices being what they are, a year’s subscription to 
a good publication is one of the top bargains of all time. With economic 
conditions as they are today, business-paper reading is more important 
to the conduct of the American economy than ever. 

Management, therefore, should see not only that every employee 
who can benefit from a business paper gets his chance to read it. But, 
also, that he be allowed the time and the leisure to read that business 
paper thoroughly. In many cases it should see that individual execu- 
tives and other employees have copies of their own, sent to them under 
their own names. No executive who insists on his own copy of a 
magazine should ever wonder why a subordinate is equally anxious 
to get an individual copy for his exclusive use. 

Finally, I think that any executive should look with a questioning 
eye on the subordinate who shows no interest in any business paper, 
whether his own copy or a routed copy. The chances are that the 
employee who is not enough interested to read at least one magazine 
devoted to the business he is in, or who is so conceited that he thinks 
he knows all there is to know about that business so he needs no 
outside help, is the kind of employee who won’t be around for long. 
Or, if he is around, he will be watching keener and more alert men 
pass him by. ! 





From an editorial in Printers’ Ink by C. B. Larrabee, President and Publisher. 
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REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS 


ITH the purchase of $72,000,- 

000 of real estate in the third 
quarter of this year, total real estate 
holdings of all U. S. life insurance 
companies topped one billion dollars 
on September 30, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

This was the first time since 1944 
that real estate holdings of the life 
companies had exceeded the billion 
dollar mark. The September total of 
$1,015,000,000 was nearly 40% 
greater than in 1946. 

Largest single block of the real 
estate holdings is now the commer- 
cial properties held as an investment, 
totaling $345,000,000 on September 
30. 


Third quarter real estate figures 
reported by the Institute were: 


Acquired Holdings 
Sept. 9 Mos. Sept. 30 
(000,000 Omitted ) 
Rental Housing .. $6 $42 $229 
Non-housing Rental 12 130 345 
Company Used 





Properties ...... 2 26 300 
SE”  éscb divs eds — l 63 
Other Properties .. 1 6 78 

UD itacine mane $21 $205 $1,015 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters (mid-year meeting), 
March 22-26, Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami, Florida. 

Life Insurers Conference (40th 
annual convention), April 26-29, 
Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, 
Florida. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, May 16-18, Seigniory 


Club, Montebello, Province of 
Quebec. 
Actuarial Society of America, 


May 19-20, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion (Spring Conference), May 23- 
24, Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association, May 23-25, Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York City. 

American Institute of Actuaries, 
June 2-3, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, June 24-30, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


ORDINARY GAIN DOWN 


HE net gain of Ordinary life 

insurance in force for companies 
operating in the United States 
during the first nine months of 1948 
was at an annual rate of 6.85 per 
cent, as compared with a net annual 
gain of 7.86 per cent for the same 
period a year ago, the Agency 
Management Association’s Ordinary 
Insurance In Force Survey revealed. 


A slight decline in new business 
and an increase in terminations over 
the figures recorded last year at this 
time resulted in the drop, which 
indicates that life insurance is in- 
creasing at a rate approximately one 
per cent lower than in 1947. “Termi- 
nations” include all terminated busi- 
ness—both preventable and non- 
preventable. All ratios quoted are 
projected to an annual basis. 


Companies operating in Canada 
experienced a similar decline, with 
a drop of 1.44 per cent in net gain 
for the same period. However, termi- 
nations decreased slightly for these 
companies as compared to last year’s 
experience. 


Companies representing 87 per 
cent of the Ordinary insurance in 
force in the United States and 91 per 
cent of the Ordinary in force in 
Canada participated in the surveys. 


A summary of results for both 
countries is listed below. 


First Nine Months Experience on 
Annual Basis 


United New Termina- Net 
States Business tions Gain 
1948 11.44% 4.59% 6.85% 
1947 12.35 4.49 7.86 
Canada 
1948 12.07% 4.71% 7.36% 
1947 13.57 4.77 8.80 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Decem- 

ber edition, the following direc- 
tors have been elected: Pacific 
Mutual, Elmo H. Conley (lawyer) ; 
Provident Mutual, Dr. Frank H. 
Reichel (chemist) ; Teachers Insur- 
ance & Annuity Association (New 
York), Dr. Mabel Newcomer (edu- 
cator), Earle S. Thompson (utili- 
ties) and John D. Boyle (merchan- 
dise). 


4°/, INCOME INTO LIFE 


NSURED families in the VU. §S, 

last year put 4% of their income 
into life insurance, on the average. 

This was shown in a special tabu- 
lation made available to the Institute 
of Life Insurance from the survey 
of consumer finances conducted by 
the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


There was no wide variation from 
the average percentage of income 
going into life insurance in any in- 
come group other than those earn- 
ing under $1,000, who put 8.4% of 
their income into life insurance pre- 
miums. The percentages for all in- 
come groups were reported as fol- 
lows : 


% Going % ot 
Into Life Families 
Insurance Owning 
Income Premiums Life Insur 
Under $1,000 ..... 8.4% 45% 
$1,000-$1,999 ..... 3.8% 67% 
2,000-$2,999 ..... 4.0% 84% 
$3,000-$3,999 ..... 3.5% 89% 
$4,000-$4,999 ..... 3.7% RR% 
$5,000 and over .. 4.2% 92% 
All income 
a 4.0% 78% 
RENTAL HOUSING 
LIST of selected references 


dealing with the subject “Rental 
Housing” has been compiled by the 
Federal Housing Administration 
and is available free upon request 
from the office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Of interest to those in the invest- 
ment end of the life business will be, 
so far as we know, the complete list- 
ing of all rental housing projects 
proposed, under construction or 
completed. There is also a rather 
complete section dealing with ma- 
terial from many points of view that 
has been written and published in 
many magazines, ‘newspapers, etc. 
The 47-page booklet concludes with 
the legal status of rental housing in 
the various states of the United 
States. 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 


HE Advisory Committee on 

Agency Management Training, 
composed of representatives of the 
Agency Management Association, 
the General Agents and Managers 
Committee of NALU, and _ the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers held its first meeting in 
Chicago November 12 and elected 
J. Harry Wood, Executive Vice 
President, Paul Revere Life, as its 
Chairman. Charles W. Campbell, 
Newark Manager, Prudential, was 
named Co-Chairman. 

The Committee, whose creation 
marks an important step in the direc- 
tion of expanding and improving 
management training, also appointed 
subcommittees. These subcommit- 
tees will study such subjects as 
management job analysis; manage- 
ment training material; manage- 
ment training schools; management 
clinics ; management courses and ex- 
aminations of the American College 
of Chartered Life Underwriters ; co- 
operative research projects ; manage- 
ment courses in colleges and uwni- 
versities and area conferences. 

It is the hope of the sponsoring 
Associations that the Committee's 
job of promoting and expanding 
managerial research and _ training 
will greatly advance the work in this 
field. 

Representatives of NALU at the 
meeting in Chicago praised the work 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion in pioneering in the field of 
managerial training. Further expan- 
sion of the highly successful Schools 
in Agency Management was urged 
by the Committee. 

The new Committee grew out of 
the mid-year meeting of the General 
Agents and Managers Committee of 
NALU in Louisville. Great interest 
was evidenced at that meeting on the 
subject of management training and 
cooperative research. As a result a 
joint Committee known as the Com- 
mittee on Research Projects was ap- 
pointed. Members are Osborne 
Bethea, Penn Mutual General Agent, 
New York; Charles W. Campbell, 
Prudential Manager, Newark; and 
J. Harry Wood, Executive Vice 
President, Paul Revere Life. 

This Committee on Research 
Projects made a detailed and highly 
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“Do you think you'd better go out with that Bankerslifeman, daughter: 





? 


I hear they never take ‘no’ for an answer!” 


Bankerslifemen Get More 
“Yes” Answers 


So far as romantic situations go, we have no evidence that 
Bankerslifemen get more than the average “yes” answers— 
but we know they do when it comes to their business. 


Two factors stand out as reasons for the extra high per- 
centage of “yes” answers which Bankers/ifemen are able to 
secure. They are trained to make their offerings well and 
the contracts which they offer have many special values. 
Such a combination is bound to contribute to the extra “yes” 


answers which they get. 


That same combination of qualities also contributes to 
making the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 


competitor. 





DES 


Bankers /z/e ComMPANY 





MOINES 





interesting report to the Board of 
Trustees of NALU at the latter’s 
annual meeting in St. Louis. One of 
the things recommended was ap- 
pointment of an Advisory Committee 
on Agency Management Training. It 
urged that the committee be com- 
posed of General Agents and Man- 
agers Committee members, Agency 
Management Association represent- 
atives, and members of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. 
Subsequently, the NALU ap- 
pointed Messrs. Bethea and Camp- 
bell, Eugene Hays, New England 
Mutual General Agent, Boston ; and 


Bert Hedges, Equitable of Iowa 
General Agent, Wichita, Kans. 

President Dudley Dowell, now re- 
tired President of the Agency Man- 
agement Association, appointed Mr. 
Wood; William Worthington, Vice 
President, Home Life of New York: 
Olen E. Anderson, Vice President, 
John Hancock; Ward Phelps, Di- 
rector of Training, Mutual Life of 
New York; and A. E. Wall, Super- 
intendent of Agencies, Confederation 
Life, as the ex-officio member. 

Dr. Ross Trump has been ap- 
pointed to represent the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 








10 


Washington National has entered that select circle of companies having 
more than half a billion dollars of life insurance in force. This important 
milestone was reached in November 1948. With a field force geared to 
service in forty-six states and the District of Columbia and offering a com- 
plete line of life, accident and health, and hospital coverage, Washington 
National has set its sights for the billion dollar mark. However long it may 
take to achieve this goal, Washington National will maintain its policy of 
“security and service first.” 


Public recognition is given to the following managers and general agents 
for the big part they played in helping the company to reach the half billion 


figure. 
Mgr. E. O. Stouffer, Class AAAA Gen. Agt. John H. Greene 
Mgr. S. J. Hayden, Class AA Gen. Agt. M. A. Pringle 
Mgr. G. D. Mansberger, Class AA Gen. Agt. W. A. Milder 
Mgr. C. L. Blumenstine, Class A Gen. Agt. Stanley Olyniec 
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HALF A BILLION 


Life Insurance In Force 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


GEORGE R. KENDALL, President 
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of the Life Insurance 
Association of America (then known as the Life Presi- 
dents) held on December 7-8, 1933, a resolution was 


At the 27th annual meeting 


passed. Quotes from this follow: “The Executives 

. assembled . . . believe it to be their duty to 
policyholders to record their convictions on existing 
monetary problenis and, therefore, they adopt the fol- 
lowing statement: The people of the United States are 
entitled to a sound monetary system and to a cur- 
rency of the highest possible degree of stability .. . 
We, therefore, urge that the gold standard be main- 
tained .. .” 

Again in 1946 the Association passed a resolution 
urging the government to “take further monetary and 
fiscal action not only to keep the excess supply of 
money from expanding further but also to reduce it 
to a level more consistent with peacetime needs. The 
volume of money and credit now outstanding is a major 
factor in our inflationary problem.” In view of these 
two resolutions and the fact that proceeds from life 
insurance policies are being continually diluted by 
increasing inflation, Thomas I. Parkinson was some- 
what taken back when the Association at the recent 
meeting turned down his resolution unanimously. The 
President of the Equitable Society, who has _ been 
the unofficial spokesman for the business against the 
federal government’s support of the bond market, 
called the Association’s action “timid and inconsistent.” 
In a prepared statement last month he said in part, “In 
the final analysis, it is the average man who suffers most 
from inflation and the terrible impact that the suffering 
can carry has been illustrated clearly in country after 
country during the last twenty-five years. This is no 
time to pussy-foot about inflation. It is time to fight.” 

Mr. Parkinson’s choice of words is excellent. We 
need go no further than the recent election to see a 
perfect example. One candidate pussy-footed along— 
the other, who wasn’t supposed to have a chance, went 
in fighting and never stopped until he had won. Ameri- 
cans like a fighter even though he may not be right. 
Whether Mr. Parkinson is right or wrong on the bond 
support question we do not know nor does anyone else 
—we’ve never had an economic problem of such magni- 
tude before. We do, however, recognize courage—the 
intestinal fortitude to stand alone for the cause you 
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believe in. In this respect, the gentleman from the 
quitable is giving the life insurance business a mag- 


nificent lesson. In regard to the second part of his 
resolution, namely, the creation of a Monetary Commis- 
sion to study the whole subject of currency, credit and 


related matters, we think Mr. Parkinson was on very 
sound ground. As indicated by the resolution passed by 
the Association in 1933, we haven’t had “sound” money 
since we went off the gold standard. The principal 
excuse given for that action then was that most other 
countries had done the same thing. The reason was that 
in order to have deficit financing the administration 
needed a “managed” currency—a fancy name for ir- 
redeemable paper. Had we continued on a gold standard 
people could have shown their lack of faith in the gov- 
ernment by demanding gold for their paper. The “New 
Deal” under such circumstances wouldn’t have been 
able to do much “pump priming.” There is no valid 
reason why we couldn’t return to the gold standard to- 
day. The excuse now, like in 1933 and 1934, is that 
other countries don’t have it. There is about as much 
logic in that excuse as there is in saying that the richest 
man in town should live in a shack because other people 
do. One of the first tenets of communism is to debase 
the currency. By keeping us off the gold standard, the 
government makes sure that it will not receive a vote of 
“no confidence” in its monetary methods. 

We believe the creation of a Monetary Commission 
made up of people who know something about cur- 
rency, credit and related matters is the first step in 
returning to sound money. The longer we stay away 
from such a standard the longer will policyholders and 
beneficiaries, as well as others who save—our most 
desirable citizens—be penalized by dollars worth less 
and less in purchasing power. In our opinion the life 
insurance business, since it is vitally concerned in this 
matter—perhaps more so than any other business— 
should take the lead to have such a Commission estab- 
lished and follow through on it. The odds against 
success are great, but no more so than Mr. Truman 
faced in the recent election. The business has a leader 
in Thomas I. Parkinson. It is a long time since life 
insurance produced a man who is not afraid to stand up 
and be counted irrespective of the odds—even among 
his colleagues. The American public is beginning to 
learn that at least one life insurance man is concerned 
with the problem of inflated dollars and how it adversely 
affects them. At the same time, unless he gets some 
support, they might get the idea that the other life 
executives don’t give a damn. That’s not true, of course, 
but the public isn’t too smart and it judges by what 
it hears and sees. We can think of no greater service 
to our people than for the business to get behind the 
creation of a Monetary Commission and see it through. 
Speeches and platitudes are no substitute for the loss of 
purchasing power created by deflated dollars. What is 
needed is action and, in the words of Mr. Parkinson, 
“Tt is time to fight.”” Americans like a fighter. 
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An old time horseman once said that if he could take the stout 
heart of one horse, the strong legs of another and the stamina of a 
third, he would have a truly great champion. 


That he would have a champion we do not doubt, but we all know 
that it is impossible. However, Bankers National has incorporated the 
AN qualities needed for the “sprinter” as well as those required for the 

“router” in their Term policies. They are “made” Champions. 
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Our five and ten year Term policies give that early start to the 7 
M4 ° . ° * . Sl] . 
man whose immediate requirement is to build an adequate insurance 


in 
estate as soon and with as little cash as possible. 


de 

Our Annual Renewable and Level Premium Term to 65 fits all the hij 
needs of those who appreciate a sound life insurance Kew until 
they can afford to place it upon a permanent basis. Ne 


Our Guaranteed Provider is the last word in flexibility—whether 
called upon to cover a decreasing mortgage or used as a Family In- su 
come contract. at 


Low participating rates for both men and women, plus Waiver 
of Premium and Disability Income, makes our Term policies truly i} 
“Champions.” 


MY 2/4, / 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N AT I éy N A L L | F EK 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company ..Montelair, N. J. 
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have achieved a commendable 
record during 1948 in making 
provision for their future through 
life imsurance. Purchases of new 
coverage during the year have been 
close to the peak volume reached 
in 1947, The number of policy- 
holders is greater than ever before 
and total protection provided by 
outstanding policies has advanced to 
a new high level. The volume of 
funds held by United States life in- 
surance companies for the benefit of 
their policyholders also is the high- 
est on record. All of these results 
signify an advance in personal se- 
curity for the future. Meanwhile 
life imsurance policyholders and 
beneficiaries have reaped in 1948 
the largest harvest of all time in the 
amount of policy benefits received. 
Continuing high levels of employ- 
ment and personal income plus re- 
duced income taxes have made pos- 
sible the results achieved by life 
insurance policyholders during 1948, 
despite the serious disadvantage of 
high living costs. 


T tas people of the United States 


New Business and Insurance in Force 


Annual production of new life in- 
surance in the United States has 
attained unusually high levels dur- 
ing each of the past three years. The 
1948 total probably will reach within 
about 2% of the all-time high vol- 
ume of last year and will better the 
1946 record by about 3%. The av- 
erage for the three years will be 
about 33% above the maximum for 
any prior year. If present expecta- 
tions are correct, the amount of new 
life insurance paid for by United 
States policyholders in legal reserve 
companies during 1948 will approxi- 
mate $22,700,000,000. The three 
classes of new business making up 
this total are estimated as follows: 
new ordinary insurance $15,000,- 
000,000, new industrial insurance 
$4,400,000,000; and new group and 
wholesale insurance $3,300,000,000. 


For January, 1949 


BRUCE E. SHEPHERD, Manager 


Life Insurance Association of 
America, New York 


According to these estimates, 1948 
production of group insurance will 
be about 3% above the 1947 volume 
but new ordinary and new industrial 
insurance will each be about 2% 
below last year’s amount. 

The estimated $22,700,000,000 of 
insurance newly purchased during 
1948—together with dividend ad- 
ditions and amounts revived and 
increased during the year—will ex- 
ceed by nearly $15,000,000,000 the 
amount of insurance terminated in 
1948 by reason of death, disability, 
maturity, surrender or in other ways. 
As a result of this net gain in insur- 
ance in force, the aggregate protec- 
tion enjoyed by United States pol- 
icyholders—who are estimated to 
number around 78,000,000 at the 
end of the year—will have passed 
the second hundred billion level dur- 
ing 1948 and will stand at approxi- 
mately $201,000,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 31. This will mean a growth in 
the total insurance in force on United 
States residents of about 8% dur- 
ing 1948 and about 86% since the 
end of 1938. At the coming year-end 
approximately 65% of the total cov- 
erage or about $130,400,000,000 of 
insurance will be in force under ordi- 
nary policies and about 16% or 
about $31,400,000,000 under indus- 
trial policies. Group and wholesale 
coverage, comprising 19% of the 
total, will amount to about $39,200,- 
000,000. 


Most Important Resource 


The existence of $201,000,000,000 
of insurance in force on United 
States lives represents one of the 
most important economic resources 
of the nation. It is important not be- 
cause of its size but because in most 
cases life insurance funds are the 
principal asset available to depend- 
ents in case of a policyholder'’s 


death. In countless instances the 
existence of this protection would 
make the difference between a 
broken home and the preservation 
of the family unit, between humiliat- 
ing dependency and self-respect. Yet 
when we ask just how much protec- 
tion is afforded by $201,000,000,000 
of life insurance in force we are 
obliged to answer that relatively it 
is only a very modest amount. This 
answer is brought home by the fact 
that it is equivalent to less than one 
year’s national income at the cur- 
rent rate and represents an average 
coverage per policyholder of less 
than $2,600. When we further take 
account of the present low level of 
dollar purchasing power and realize 
that this current average coverage 
would give a policyholder the equiv- 
alent of only $1,500 of life insurance 
protection in terms of pre-war (..e., 
1935-1939 average) dollars, we see 
very clearly that our people as a 
whole are all too inadequately in- 
sured. Looked at in the light of 
these reflections, our $201,000,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force, im- 
portant and vital as it is to the na- 
tional welfare, only serves to empha- 
size the need for the extension of 
life insurance service in the future. 


Policy Benefits 


The mounting volume of insurance 
in force in the United States repre-. 
sents a constantly growing treasury 
in which many millions of Ameri- 
cans are storing up benefits to be 
distributed over many years in the 
future. This treasury is constantly 
being tapped as many thousands of 
policyholders and beneficiaries each 
year become the recipients of bene- 
fits under maturing contracts. 

By the end of 1948, sums paid or 
credited during the year by legal re- 
serve life insurance companies to 
policyholders and beneficiaries in 
the United States ‘will total about 
$3,170,000,000. This will be a new 


{Continued on the next page) 
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record in the amount so disbursed 
in any one year, surpassing the 1947 
record by about 7%. Beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders will have 
received about 45% of this total, or 
approximately $1,430,000,000, as 
death claim payments, while living 
policyholders will have received the 
remainder as matured endowments, 
annuities, surrender values, dis- 
ability benefits and dividends to 
policyholders. 


PRACTICING 
WHAT WE 
PREACH 


After 3 months’ service, Lite of 
Virginia field representatives may parti- 
cipate in their company’s contributory 
retirement and life insurance plan. The 
company pays the major part of the 
cost of this insurance which provides 
for retirement at age 65; Insurance is 
continued at full benefit thereafter 
without further contribution by the 
representative. 


Life of Virginia gratuitously provides 
hospitalization and surgical benefits for 
representatives. These benefits are also 
made available to representatives’ 
families at reduced cost. 

in helping to provide protection for 
meinbers of its own “family” this com- 
pany strives to practice what it preaches. 











Insurance Company 


of 
| VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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Most types of policy payments 
normally tend to increase as the vol- 
ume of insurance in force increases. 
Surrender values which are paid 
solely at the will of policyholders, 
however, are more subject than 
other types of policy payments 
to fluctuations reflecting general eco- 
nomic factors. It is of interest to 
note in passing, therefore, that al- 
though surrender value payments 
have continued their rising post-war 
trend in 1948 they have remained 
low relative to pre-war levels. 


Asset Growth 


As a result of the year’s opera- 
tions the assets held by United 
States legal reserve life insurance 
companies will have increased about 
7% to a total of about $55,400,000,- 
000 at the end of 1948. These life 
insurance funds have approximately 
doubled in the space of a decade and 
substantially more than tripled in 
20 years. This growth reflects the 
increasing use of life insurance as a 
channel of savings and investment 
for the creation of individual secu- 
rity. 


Current Investment Trends 


The composite investment hold- 
ings of all United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies pre- 
sent a post-war picture in sharp 
contrast with that of the war period. 
The table on the following page 
shows the amounts and percentages 
of assets held in the various invest- 
ment classifications at the ends of the 
years 1945-1947 and forecasts of 
such holdings at the 1948 year-end.* 
A review of these data reveals that 
the predominant flow of life insur- 
ance funds since the end of 1945 has 
been into private investments, i.e., 
corporate securities, mortgages and 
real estate. This trend, greatly ac- 
centuated in 1948, has occurred in 
response to the capital needs of cor- 
porations and individuals as the na- 
tion’s expenditures on private do- 
mestic investment—largely for pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment and new 
private construction—increased by 
about 80% between the first quarters 
of 1946 and 1948 and since have 
been maintained at that level. 

A net increase of $6,527,000,000 


in outstanding corporate security, 


mortgage-loan and real estate in- 
vestments of all life insurance coin- 
panies is estimated for this year, as 
against corresponding increases of 
$4,761,000,000 in 1947 and $2,346.- 
000,000 in 1946. In both 1947 and 
1948 such increases have been sub- 
stantially larger than the total in- 
crease in assets. Thus in these two 
years life insurance companies have 
been able to place in private-enter- 
prise investments not only all new 
funds coming into their hands but 
also sizable amounts of additional 
funds. Decreases in holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds (foreign and domes- 
tic combined) of $1,566,000,000 in 
1947 and of about $2,909,000,000 in 
1948 account for the availability of 
funds for private investment in ex- 
cess of total new funds. 

These post-war changes have had 
a marked effect on the composition 
of investment portfolios. At the end 
of 1948 approximately 58.3% of as- 
sets will be held in corporate secu- 
rities, mortgages and real estate. 
This ratio, which has risen from a 
post-war low of 41.5%, is now 
slightly higher than it was at the 
beginning of the war. Obligations of 
governments (federal, state and local 
and foreign), on the other hand, will 
represent only about 34.3% at the 
end of 1948 as contrasted with their 
post-war high of 50.2%. 


Corporate Securities 


Bonds of corporate enterprises 
have been the largest artery carry- 
ing the savings of policyholders into 
private investments throughout the 
post-war period. Such bonds held in 
life company portfolios at the end oi 
this year are estimated to total $18,- 
925,000,000 or about 34.2% of as- 
sets. The chief component of the 
expansion of corporate bond invest- 
ments from a level representing only 
22.6% of assets at the end of 1945 
have been the progressive annual in- 
creases in bonds of corporations 
other than railroads or public utili- 
ties—i.e., principally industrial cor 
porations. Public utility bond hold 
ings also have risen by increasing 
annual amounts during this period 
but railroad bonds have changed 
relatively little in amount. 





* Final estimates based on actual year-en 
data of about 350 companies will become avai! 
able in the Spring of 1949, 
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e in- Investments, by Classes, 1945-1948 
cor All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
s 7 Estimated 
es ol December 31, 1945 December 31, 1946 December 31, 1947 December 31, 1948 
346,- Amount % of Amount % of Amount % of Amount % of 
’ and Investment Class Outstanding Total j Outstanding Total Outstanding Total Outstanding Total 
ds 
sub- “7 S. Government .......... $20,582,788,000 46.0 $21,639,051,000 44.9 $20,020,582,000 38.7 $16,750,000,000 30.2 
il in- St. Co. & Mun. Bonds ...... 722,313,000 1.6 615,702,000 1.3 609,169,000 12 850,000,000 1.5 
» tw *Canadian Gov't. .......... 1,168,447,000 2.6 1,259,391 ,000 2.6 1,310,661,000 2.5 1,430,000,000 2.6 
h WO ff *Other For. Gov't. ......... 7,685,000 0 10,994,000 0 18,693,000 0 20,000,000 0 
ave stein aera inal panes 
nter- Total Government Bonds .... 22,481,233,000 50.2 23,525,138,000 488  21,959,105,000 42.4 19,050,000,000 34.3 
DE ctebesaeeauadaees 4s 3,009, 138,000 6.7 2,925,669,000 6.1 2,887 ,024,000 5.6 2,975,000,000 5.4 
hg Public Utility .............. 5,212,369,000 11.6  5,582,781,000 11.6 6,941,009,000 13.4  8,650,000,000 15.6 
but EGE ccccesce cevccecevceess 1,903,134,000 4.3 3,316,474,000 6.9 4,969,290,000 9.6 7,300,000,000 13.2 
vm es sserccascesduras: 32,605,874,000 728  35,350,062,000 73.4 36,756,428,000 71.0 37,975,000,000 685 
OV- 
mes- Stocks 
0 in EL tnbcendivehyavewegnce 115,795,000 2 99,778,000 2 93,652,000 my 100,000,000 a 
, St Sn. cine venues tongs 254,329,000 6 340,244,000 7 375,143,000 400,000,000 w 
0 in UG faxee Miter aacees 628,485,000 14 807,207,000 1.7 921,688,000 1.8  — 950,000,000 17 
ty of — —— —— 
\ ome BE dbkiteerhescennsnnans 998,609,000 22 1,247,229,000 26  1,390,483,000 2.7 — 1,450,000,000 2.6 
Mortgages 
had SE ee ee ee 775,547,000 1.7 794,534,000 1.6 894,600,000 1.7 1,025,000,000 1,9 
stion BUNGE .ocscccee: RPS 5,860,435,000 13.1  6,360,211,000 13.2 7,779,977,000 15.1  9,800,000,000 17.7 
end DE évetcenqecbocvesseuess 6,635,982,000 148  7,154,745,000 14.8  8,674,577,000 16.8 10,825,000,000 19.6 
f as- 
| : DED cncudvdsecceasones 856,703,000 19 734,937,000 1.5 860,199,000 1.7 1,050,000,000 1.9 
au Policy Loans & Premium Notes _ 1,961,876,000 4.4 1,890,766,000 3.9 1,937 ,008,000 3.7 2,075,000,000 3.8 
tate. Sask si Veuvewe se haus eee 780,247,000 18 756,112,000 16 1,020,442,000 2.0 850,000,000 1.5 
ma Other Admitted Assets ........ 957,750,000 2.1 1,056,945,000 2.2 1,103,850,000 2.1 1,175,000,000 2.1 
ote Total Admitted Assets ....... 44,797,041,000 100.0 48,190,796,000 100.0 51,742,987,000 100.0 55,400,000,000 100.0 
the 
is of * Includes all political subdivisions. 
ocal eleetihipameijenianes neni — 
will : : 
the The estimated 1948 increases of trend, which reflected increases in at about $2,150,000,000, which is 
heir $2,330,000,000 in industrial bonds, industrial stocks primarily, began to over % larger than last year’s in- 
over $1,700,000,000 in public utility level off last year after record in- crease and about 4 times as large 
bonds and nearly $100,000,000 in creases in stock holdings in 1945 and as the 1946 increase. Non-farm 
railroad bonds will bring the respec- 1946. The estimated 1948 increase mortgages made up the bulk of the 
tive totals of the three corporate of $60,000,000—which is less than increases in all three years but farm 
Le bond classifications at the end of the ™% of the 1947 increase and about 44 mortgages also contributed. Total 
rry- year to about $7,300,000,000, $8,- of the 1945 and 1946 increases— mortgage holdings of the life com- 
etn 650,000,000 and $2,975,000,000. In will bring total stock holdings at the panies at the end of 1948—estimated 
the proportion to assets, industrial bonds end of the year to approximately at $10,825,000,000 or 19.6% of as- 
ate will have expanded from 4.3% at $1,450,000,000. This will represent sets—will include loans of about $9,- 
of the end of 1945 to an estimated investments of about $950,000,000 800,000,000 on non-farm real estate 
1g - 13.2% at the end of this year, thus in industrial stocks, about $400,000,- and of about $1,025,000,000 on 
as- nearly catching up with public utility 000 in public utility stocks and about farms. Both classes of mortgages 
the bonds in their slower-rising uptrend. $100,000,000 in railroad stocks. have risen in proportion to assets 
sat The latter securities represented during the post-war period, but farm 
nly 11.6% of assets at the end of 1945 Mortgage Loans mortgages only moderately. At the 
145 and will have risen to an estimated end of 1948, non-farm loans will rep- 
n- 15.6% at the end of 1948. Railroad Real estate mortgages have been resent 17.7% of assets as against 
ae bonds meanwhile will have declined the second largest investment chan- 13.1% at the end of 1945; and farm 
‘i from 6.7% to about 5.4% of assets. nel for life insurance funds in the mortgages, 1.9% as compared with 
ne. Corporate stock investments rep- post-war period. Sharp increases in 1.7% at the end of 1945. 
Id. resent only a small proportion of expenditures for private construc- Although life insurance companies 
ing life insurance company assets but tion in 1946 and 1947 and further have increased their real estate hold- 
rr one which, up to this year, had been moderate increases in 1948 have ings by nearly 50% in the last two 
ne increasing since 1942. From 1.7% been an important factor in the ac- years, such properties at the end of 
| of assets at the end of that year, these tive demand for mortgage credit 1948 will make up only about 1.9% 
holdings progressed to 2.7% at the during these years. The 1948 in- of their assets and will total about 
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end of 1947 but will have declined to 
2.0% at the end of 1948. Their up- 


crease in the mortgage holdings of 
life insurance companies is estimated 


$1,050,000,000. Until recently own- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ership of real estate by life insur- 
ance companies was restricted to 
property used in the conduct of the 
companies’ business and to prop- 
erties acquired in satisfaction of debt. 
Within the past few years, however, 
a number of states have revised 
their laws to permit these companies 
to acquire real estate for investment 
purposes. Acquisitions for such pur- 
poses of both residential and com- 
mercial properties more than account 
for the 1947 and 1948 increases— 
of $125,000,000 and $190,000,000 
respectively—in the total real estate 
holdings of life insurance companies. 
Well over half of the real estate held 
by such companies at the end of 1948 
will represent properties acquired for 
investment purposes. Such prop- 
erties will then include a somewhat 
larger volume of commercial than 
residential real estate. 


-Government Bonds 


Nearly 90% of all government 
bond holdings of life insurance com- 
panies represent obligations of the 
United States government. At the 
end of 1948 such securities will ap- 
proximate $16,750,000,000 of which 
about 2% will be in securities matur- 
ing within one year. While these fed- 
eral security holdings will then total 
only about 75% of their 1946 record 


volume—after decreases of $1,618,- 
000,000 in 1947 and about $3,271,- 
000,000 in 1948—they will still be a 
very large item in life company port- 
folios, slightly exceeding the com- 
bined total invested in public utility 
and industrial bonds at that time. 
About 30.2% of assets will be held 
in Federal securities at the end of 
1948 as compared with a 1945 peak 
ratio of 46.0%. 


An estimated increase of nearly 
40% in obligations of domestic state 
and local governments during 1948, 
bringing the total to about $850,000,- 
000 at the year-end, is notable be- 
cause it reverses a down-trend 
which, though levelling off after 
1945, had been in progress 7 years. 
This 1948 increase will raise the per- 
centage of assets slightly during the 
year from 1.2 to 1.5. Probably the 
chief factor influencing the trend of 
these securities is their yields. The 
great market demand for these 
bonds, due to their tax exempt 
status, had depressed their yields to 
a level out of line with others and 
thus made them unattractive to life 
companies which gained little tax ad- 
vantage from them. Their 1948 in- 
crease in life company portfolios, 
however, suggests the possibility that 
their yields may be readjusting to a 
point where they are again becoming 
of interest from an investment stand- 
point. 

















WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


“Nesmniom LAPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e - PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Canadian government bonds (ip. 
cluding both Dominion and subdiyj. 
sion bonds) are estimated to increag 
about $119,000,000 in 1948 to , 
year-end total of $1,430,000,000 
This increase which is the largey 
since 1945 will restore the percent. 
age of assets invested in these g. 
curities to its 1946 year-end level 
after a dip to 2.5% at the end of las 
year. Investments of life insurance 
companies in obligations of other 
foreign governments are negligible 


Policy Loans 


Loans to policyholders are a type 
of investment intrinsic to the busi- 
ness of life insurance. Their funda- 
mental purpose is to accommodate 
insureds and their ges are affected 
chiefly by general factors in the 
economy which influence saving: 
and dissavings. During the war 
period—when savings __ generally 
were at a high level and dissaving: 
at a minimum—they declined from 
8.9% of assets at the end of 194] 
to 4.4% at the end of 1945. This 
down-trend in proportion to assets 
leveled off in 1946 and 1947 and a 
slight uptrend during 1948 wil 
bring the ratio to about 3.8% at the 
end of the year. The dollar volume ot 
these loans showed a small increase 
last year—after five successive an- 
nual decreases—and a somewhat 
larger increase this year. Outstand- 
ing policy loans, together with a 
small percentage of premium notes, 
will total about $2,075,000,000 at 
the end of 1948. 


The above discussion based on the 
data of all United States legal re- 
serve companies has been confined 
to the post-war period. Appended 
tables and charts, however, present 
material for a study of life insurance 
investments in long-range perspec- 
tive based on data of 49 companies 
which, at the end of 1947, held over 
89% of the assets of all United 
States legal reserve companies. Theit 
investments are shown, by classes, 
since 1906. Data for 1948 are estt- 
mated. Additional data for 1946 and 
1947, including geographical dis- 
tributions of holdings in each class 
according to location of the property 
securing the investments, also are 
shown. 
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An important supplement to the 
record of investment holdings of the 
49 companies is the record of net 
investment earnings of the same 
group of companies. We can obtain 
a practical measure of such earnings, 
by which they can be compared from 
year to year, by relating annual net 
investment returns—i.e., net receipts 
from interest, dividends and rents 
after deduction of investment ex- 
penses—to the mean amount of 
ledger assets at the beginning and 
end of the year. Percentages ex- 
pressing this relationship, based on 
aggregate data of the 49 companies, 
for the years 1930-1947 are pre- 
sented in the following table. 


49 Company Ratios of Net Invest- 
ment Earnings to *Mean Ledger 


Assets 
Year Ratio Year Ratio Year Ratio 
1930 5.03% 1936 3.71% 1942 3.40% 
1931 4.92 1937 3.68 1943 3.29 
1932 4.65 1938 3.57 1944 3.18 
1933 4.26 1939 3.54 1945 3.09 
1934 3.90 1940 3.44 1946 2.91 
1935 3.68 1941 3.39 1947 2.87 


*i.e., mean ledger assets less % of net 
interest on investments. 


The 43% reduction in the earning 
power of life insurance funds from 
a rate of 5.03% in 1930 to 2.87% in 
1947 reflects two long-range trends, 
namely, the severe decline in the gen- 
eral level of interest rates and the 
great increase in the proportion of 
federal securities held by life insur- 
ance companies. In the short-range 
view, some moderate improvement 
is observable in the much smaller 
decrease in the earnings ratio in 
1947 than in any of the preceding 
four years. The likelihood that the 
1948 ratio, when it becomes avail- 
able, will show a further braking of 
the investment earnings decline is 
suggested by the further increases 
this year in the percentages of life 
insurance company assets invested 
in private enterprise as well as by 
the moderately improved general 
level of interest rates for 1948 as a 


whole as compared with 1947. It. 


should, of course, be recognized that 
yields obtainable on new investments 
weight the over-all average only to 
the extent of the proportion of new 
to. total investments. In general, 
moreover, the lag between changes 
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GEORGE C. val 
GEORGE C. HILL, Home Office Field Representative and founder 


of the Hill Agency of Sandusky, Ohio, has been on The Ohio Na- 
tional honor roll since his appointment as General Agent in 1917. 


Harold C. Hill, now manager of the Agency, joined his father 


esenth__ 





HAROLD C. HILL © 


This father and son team represents the high calibre of men in 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


_ in the level of interest rates generally 


and their reflection in. investment 
earnings ratios is greater on the up 
trend than on the down. This is be- 
cause on the down trend of interest 
rates the adverse effect on life com- 
pany earnings is accentuated by 
swollen ratios of new to total invest- 
ments in their portfolios as a result 
of refunding operations of borrowers 
seeking the advantage of the lower 
interest rates. 


Lower Investment Earnings 


For life insurance policyholders 
the reduced level of life insurance 
company investment earnings has 
meant lower dividends on their poli- 


cies and higher premium rates on 


contracts purchased in recent years. 
To express this sacrifice in concrete 


terms, we may estimate that, based - 


on the 49-company experience, total 
net investment earnings‘of all United 
States legal reserve «companies ‘in 
1947 alone’ wére ~$1,045,608,000 
lower than they would have been at 
the 1930 earnings rate level. This 


- = — * 





difference is nearly twice as large as 
the amount of dividends actually dis- 
tributed last year and nearly % 
greater than the amount of first-year 
premiums on policies purchased in 
1947. The sacrifice policyholders are 
bearing as a result of the higher cost 
of life insurance is doubly onerous in 
view of the fact that at the current 
low level of dollar purchasing power 
—also a war inheritance—a policy- 
holder needs about 45% more insur- 
ance than he did in 1930 to give him 
equivalent protection in terms of the 
things life insurance is needed for. 





1948 life insurance data used in the above 
discussion are estimated as indicated below. 

1948 new business and insurance-in-force 
figures are estimated by the Life Insurance 
Association of America from actual data for 
the first 10 months and company estimates for 
the last 2 months, furnished by 291 companies. 
These companies represented 94% of the new 
paid-for insurance during 1947 and 98% of. the 
insurance in force at the end of that: year on 


United States residents. 


1948 disbursement figures are estimated by the 
Institute of Life Insurance from data for the 
first 10 months furnished by about 135 com- 
panies which, in 1947, made approximately 98% 
of the total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in the United States. 

1948 asset figures are estimated jointly. .by 


“the Institute of Life Insurance and the Life 


Insurance Association of America from actual 
data of about 135 companies which, at the end 
of 1947, held approximately 97% of the ad- 
mitted assets of all United States legal reserve 
companies. 
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* Dedicated throughout 1949, 
as during the last four decades, 





to giving more peace 

of mind per premium dollar 
to the buyers of life and 
accident and sickness insurance. 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 






“We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 











Me. of us in the life insurance 
business always want to be the 
professors or the experts. I per- 
sonally am not primarily interested 
in knowing all the reasons why a 
man should not buy life insurance. 
[ am more interested in the one 
reason why he should buy—even if 
it has to be on a calculated risk basis. 
Hence, my simple words of wisdom 
are : 


Find the man or the company 
and uncover the one appealing 
reason why he should buy. 


With that premise, let’s see why 
business insurance is on the march. 
First of all, the surface hasn't even 
heen scratched for the selling of busi- 
ness life insurance. You really have 
an unlimited market. 

Secondly, during business hours it 
is so much easier to talk to business- 
men about business problems and 
business matters. 

Thirdly, a man more readily will 
spend ten company dollars than one 
personal dollar. (Anyone familiar 
with expense accounts knows how 
liberal a man is with company dol- 
lars contrasted to personal dollars. ) 
So it is with life insurance—more 
men are ready to listen to plans that 
will insure their security and their 
family’s security through utilizing 
company dollars than through plans 
where they have to dig down into 
their own pockets. 


The Time Is Ripe 


With business conditions in the 
problematical stage and with the 
cost of living and taxes so high, men 
have less personal spendable income 
than ever before, yet they appreciate 
the value of security more than ever. 
Many of these men are just waiting 
for you to guide them—to show 
them how to protect their greatest 
property, the property that produces 
practically all of their income—their 
personal ownership of their business 
interests. 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 


DANIEL FRIEDMAN 
(N.Y.-King) 
New England Mutual 


How do you get into these plans? 
How do you get a business life 1n- 
surance case started? That probably 
is the biggest problem, not for the 
experts, but for the average under- 
writers like you and myself. There- 
fore before getting into the many 
opportunities which exist today to 
excite a man’s interest and curiosity 
about business insurance, there is 
one very necessary procedure for 
making every one of us an expert 
in the eyes of the prospect. 

It is simply this—what you lack 
in experience and knowledge to pre- 
sent and follow a case through 
should be provided by a working 
arrangement with your office or 
someone who really has the know- 
how. The following arrangement 
will enable you to get the necessary 
data from a prospect. Candidly tell 
him that /izs situation is so important 
to his business, his associates, and his 
family that you want to study all the 
facts carefully and then come back 
to him and present a practical solu- 
tion to his problem. Believe me, you 
will not be lowering your prestige in 
the eyes of the prospect. Further- 
more you will be able to come back 
to him with something really worth- 
while with which you have a chance 
of making the sale. 

It should not be too difficult for 
the novice in this field, the pro- 
grammer and planner, to get started 
on his way. How can you arouse 
interest in business insurance among 
your present businessmen clients or 
prospective clients? - 

A self-starter would be for you to 
ask them if they know how their 
partner, Uncle Sam, will value their 
business interests in their estate for 
tax purposes: 

(a) if they have a business pur- 
chase and sale agreement, and 

(b) if they don’t have such an 
agreement. 





A splendid vehicle to use is a bro- 
chure titled “When the Court Values 
Your Stock.” It is an Insurance Re- 
search and Review (R & R) publica- 
tion. Place it in the hands of a 
prospective client. This booklet ex- 
plains and covers many actual cases 
decided by the court on business 
interest valuations under the “‘no 
method” plan, the “first offer” plan, 
and the “buy and sell agreement”’ 
plan. 


Another Prospecting Field 


Another excellent opportunity for 
sales of insurance exists with those 
companies having business insurance 
plans. Valuations have drastically 
changed over the past several years 
and for the most part these valua- 
tions have been upward due to asset 
increase and increased earnings by 
the companies. In many cases you 
will find that additional insurance is 
absolutely necessary to fund, ade- 
quately, the terms of an existing 
agreement or arrangement. 

In this same field is another op- 
portunity. Due to the inexperience 
of some underwriters in writing the 
original business insurance plans 
(and also due to the many changes 
of companies from partnerships to 
corporations and back again) you 
might approach such prospects with 
the direct question—“Will the pro- 
ceeds of your existing business in- 
surance policies be subject to heavy 
income tax and substantially reduce 
the available proceeds to carry out 
and fund your existing plan?” 

In this latter situation look for a 
“transferee for value” situation 
which may need immediate correc- 
tion. 

Many corporations today are vir- 
tually loaded with surplus. These 
firms are deeply concerned about the 
possible tax penalties under Section 
102. You will find them very re- 
ceptive to ways and means of avoid- 
ing such penalties, yet wisely em- 
ploying surplus funds. In cases such 

" (Continued on the next. page) 
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as these, you might use and refer 
to Prentice-Hall’s article appearing 
in “Insurance and Tax News,” num- 
ber 12, dated August 31, 1948. The 
title is “Avoid Tax Penalties by 
Buying Business Insurance.” 

Don't use the usual, hackneyed 
viewpoint of the insurance man and 
tell the prospect that his first step 
under a plan is life insurance. He 
should be impressed with the fact 
that Zhe Agreement is of first 
consideration—the old agreement 
brought up-to-date if he has one, or 


















the immediate adoption of an agree- 
ment if he has none. The second 
consideration is life insurance to fi- 
nance, or fund, the agreement be- 
cause the proceeds from this outside 
source will be available and guar- 
anteed exactly at the time his agree- 
ment becomes operative. 

This is the perfect point to start 
the insurance sale by explaining to 
the prospect that insurability should 
be established first in order to assist 
him and his attorney in preparing the 
agreement on a sound financing 
basis. Don’t suggest that an agree- 
ment first be prepared calling for life 


























































Pholograph 
by 


A. Aubrey 
Bodine 


For the Future 


This is the campus of world-famous Johns Hopkins 
University . . . one of Baltimore’s fine schools where 
college training prepares young Americans for the future. 


So, too, The Baltimore Life Insurance Company is 
constantly engaged in preparing for future needs. One 
of its most popular services is an individual plan to 
provide funds for college training. 


tke Baltimore Life 


INSUBANCE CO. 






of BALTIMORE 


insurance—one of the parties may 
not be insurable and it would the) 
be necessary to change the agreemen 
and the length of time for the pay. 
ment of the decedent’s interest. Ge 
the insurance first. In this way yoy 
will be serving your client better an¢ 
will be protecting your own position 
in the case. (Cousin Joe will not ge 
the insurance after you created the 
idea and did all the work. ) 


Two Common Objections 


First, “It will cost the company 
too much!” 

“Mr. Prospect, your company can 

transfer its surplus into life insur. 
ance. In the case of Mr. X, who is 
now age 50, the transfer would be at 
the rate of approximately $40 per 
year for each $1000. Therefore, it 
would take 25 years before you could 
pay in 100 percent. And do you 
know that Mr. X’s life expectancy, 
under the new mortality tables, is 
only 21 years?” 
Second, ““The elder member of the 
firm owns majority interest, will 
retire in 10 or 15 years, and he has 
most of the money. The younger 
members cannot afford to pay the 
high premiums on his life.’’ In such 
a case, have the younger men buy 
the insurance with the elder member 
contributing an annual amount that 
will be equal to the cash value at the 
end of ten or fifteen years, discounted 
at 2 or 3 percent. The agreement 
hetween the members should provide 
for a reimbursement to the elder 
member’s estate of his annual con- 
tributions. If the elder member re- 
tires, he will receive the guaranteed 
cash value of the insurance which 
would be a return of his investment 
plus a reasonable yield on it. 


A Warning! 


Don’t prepare any resolutions or 
agreements. It is more practical and 
much safer to include in your pres- 
entations something like this: ‘] M- 
PORTANT NOTICE—tThe sub- 
ject matter contained herein is 
treated in general terms and only 
intended as a guide. Individual ap- 
plication to specific situations should 
be made in conjunction with the 
necessary services of a qualified at- 
torney, accountant, or other 
cialist.” 


Spe- 





Before Atlantic City Regional Meeting. 
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S WE meet here today, we are 

celebrating the tenth anni- 

versary of the Institute, a 
milestone at which it is well to pause 
and look back over the road we 
have travelled. It is a relatively 
short span of years, shorter than is 
easy to realize as we watch the In- 
stitute operate within its effective, 
comprehensive and widely respected 
program. I suspect that many of us 
are sometimes inclined to presume 
that the Institute has been with us 
always, or at least for many more 
than its ten years. 

The ten-year story of the Insti- 
tute is one of remarkable progress 
in such a short span of years. It is 
a romance of business organization 
on an institutional basis. Coming 
into virgin territory where but few 
trails had been blazed, and breaking 
ground for the first time on a great 
share of its work, the Institute has 
become one of the outstanding public 
relations organizations in the coun- 
try—and I say that, not from our 
own somewhat biased point of view, 
but from the views expressed by 
those in other businesses. 


Cumulative Result 


At this time I would like to review 
for you the development of the In- 
stitute over these ten years—but not 
as a chronological recital of dates 
and events. That I leave to the ex- 
tensive exhibit over on the wall, 
which shows the year-by-year new 
activities undertaken. It shows the 
steady growth of scope and accom- 
plishment over the years, and brings 
you your Institute as it is today. 

What I want to do is to take 
the composite end product and pic- 
ture it for you. That, to my mind, 
is the real story of the decade’s 
progress. It shows what is being 
done today as the cumulative result 
of these ten years of effort. 
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by EDWIN W. CRAIG 
Chairman of the Board, Institute of 
Life Insurance, and President, 
National Life & Accident 
Nashville, Tenn. 


It will not be a formal annual 
report of Institute work. I think it 
can be more effectively told by drop- 
ping in as an imaginary visitor to 
observe at close range the details of 
the operation for a period of one 
week. I know that every time I come 
away from one of my frequent visits 
to the Institute, I bring away with 
me an increased respect and ad- 
miration for what I see going on 
there. 


Let's Take a Trip 


Out in our offices back home we 
see it only fragment by fragment, 
on those occasions when it is pub- 
licly apparent. But to see it there 
on the home grounds, intensively 
and detail by detail, you get to really 
know what your Institute is doing. 

Let me give you this picture as I 
saw it, department by department, 
at the Institute offices in one single 
week—the last week in October. If 
any of you had dropped in there 
that week, this is what you would 
have found going on—and it is a 
normal, representative week. 

Let’s drop back into the historical 
present, then, and imagine we are 
leaving Holgar Johnson’s office to 
start our week’s tour of the organiza- 
tion. He has just been giving us 
a report of the series of regional 
meetings he is holding with company 
and field men throughout the coun- 
try, taking them the story of the 
Institute and of life insurance in its 
relations with the public. Just in 
from the trip for one day, in order 
to keep current on the Institute 
operation, he will leave again tomor- 
row for another group of these meet- 
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ings. But the organization built over 
these years is there to carry on. He 
has caught up on a backlog of cor- 
respondence, including inquiries 
from writers, editors, business men 
and fellow insurance workers. He 
has approved final plans for the 
Institute’s annual meeting. A long 
list of Institute projects cleared 
across his desk during the day, 
either in the planning stage or in 
actual performance. The day’s quota 
of callers would almost seem to have 
precluded any of these other activi- 
ties, but they have all been packaged 
today into a typical Holgar Johnson 
day—a busy one. 

We pause to chat with Douglas 
Dunbar, Institute Secretary. We 
watch him in a typical day's flow of 
detail involved in keeping the Inst1- 
tute machinery running at top eff- 
ciency. Clearing across his desk, we 
find the financial side of the organi- 
zation, including the Cooperative 
Advertising Campaign; personnel 
problems; the whole task of office 
management of a staff now number- 
ing more than 50 people. Here is 
one answer to any question you 
might have as to how the Institute 
maintains its smooth efficiency in all 
its operations, and the contacts with 
its 158 member companies. 


Policyholder Relations 


We also pause for a visit with 
Arthur Daniels, Executive Assistant. 
He is deeply immersed in final de- 
tails of the second report on Policy- 
holder Relations—the report you 
will hear at this meeting, covering 
the agent survey made this year. 
Here is an excellent example of the 
broad program for stimulating com- 
panies to definite public relations 
programs. The Institute’s function 
is to set the pattern and establish the 
leadership. The real public relations 


(Continued on the next page) 
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work must be done by the com- 
panies, and in the final analysis our 
efforts to maintain and improve the 
approval of our publics will depend 
on the accomplishments of the com- 
panies. It is in this area that Mr. 
Daniels and other members of the 
staff are giving special attention, 
extending aid and counsel where- 
ever possible, especially to those who 
are setting up newly organized ac- 
tivities in public relations. He played 
an important part in planning and 
staging the first Forum on Public 
Relations here in New York last 
March, sponsored jointly by the 
Institute and the Life Advertiser’s 
Association. It is encouraging, even 
stimulating to review the efforts and 
progress made at company levels. It 
stands as abundant evidence of the 
intelligent and skillful leadership of 
our Institute. 

This week Mr. Daniels has held 
several discussions with representa- 
tives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce concerning a 
series of booklets they have asked 
the Institute to prepare on the sub- 
ject of Business Insurance, directed 


to the small business man. Two 
have been completed, and two more 
are in process of writing. 

Another activity of the week has 
been his cooperation with the organi- 
zations preparing their national 
study of disability coverage, showing 
the tremendous increase in people 
covered under voluntary plans in 
recent years. 

Mr. Daniels has also given con- 
siderable time to visitors from for- 
eign life insurance companies. In- 
terest in American’ life insurance 
and in the Institute‘is world-wide, 
and many visitors from foreign 
countries stop in for a “close-up” of 
what they are hearing so much about. 

And now we move on to our 
first departmental visit,—the Statis- 
tical Division. 


The Basis 


Maybe we have not always been 
fully aware of just what becomes of 
all the material we are asked to sup- 
ply. Actually, the Statistical Depart- 
ment is a vital base from which a 
large share of the Institute's infor- 
mational material stems. It has be- 
come a thoroughly established and 














SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 








YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO 
OWN NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUAR- 
ANTEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY 
INCOME INSURANCE THAT NEVER 
REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO THE 
HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELIGIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO AR- 
RANGE THIS VITAL PROTECTION 
FOR THEM IN THE 


MassacuHusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 

















widely recognized statistical unit — 
one to which leaders and researcher; 
now come,—from home offices, from 
the field, from other businesses, and 
even from most of the Government 
agencies whose interests involve life 
insurance, or family security. Here 
the function is to help build under- 
standing through information. 

We find the manager of the de. 
partment, Mrs. Virginia Holran, in 
the midst of one of her many plan- 
ning conferences with members of 
her staff,—there are now eleven 
persons in this department, and the 
daily flow of statistical work which 
they carry out is prodigious. This 
particular conference is the first of 
a series to be held on the 1949 Fact 
Book. Distribution of the 100,000 
copies of the 1948 edition has not yet 
been completed, but the staff is 
already at work on the next edition. 
At this conference, they determine 
the basic material and format, copy 
additions and deletions, and areas of 
responsibility for the next edition. 

Later in the day, we find Mrs. 
Holran sitting in another conference, 
this time with two of her staff and 
two from the Press Department, 
setting up plans for the remaining 
“Life Insurance News 
Data” for 1948 and the early issues 
of 1949. This is an activity that is 
kept on a well-advanced schedule, 
so that the essential statistical work 
for it can be projected in ample 
time. 


issues of 


Sample Survey — 


The department has just mailed 
the preliminary questionnaire on a 
sample survey being undertaken on 
death claim payments,—most of you 
probably cooperated by keeping 
these case records during November. 
And we will be reading news stories 
on life insurance benefits as a result 
of that survey. 

Department members hold a first 
copy conference with the Press De- 
partment om thé November issue of 
“Money Matters,” checking the 
statistical material used in_ this 
monthly service to editors. The next 
issue of “Family Economist” calls 
for two conferences during the week. 

The regular monthly statistical 
tables on benefit payments and the 
tables on investments for the third 
quarter are going through the de- 
partment. 
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Punch cards are being made for 
the third quarter report on death 
claims by states. 

The department is at work on 
figures for the Survey of Current 
Business and the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 

One member is spending part of 
the week attending the meeting of 
the Actuarial Society at French 
Lick, Indiana. 


Impact on Public 


Initial work is started on the job 
of handling the 1948 annual state- 
ments when they come in after the 
turn of the year. 

Statistical work is being done on 
revising the Handbook of Life In- 
surance for a new printing. 

In between these projects, the 
departmental personnel has_ been 
servicing personal inquiries, tele- 
phone inquiries, and letters asking 
for information, and also meeting 
inter-departmental queries. 

I would suggest that we pause 
here for a moment and remember 
that you are not looking at just a 
group of statisticians working on 
cold figures. Each and every tabula- 
tion and statistical finding that ema- 
nates from this corner of the Insti- 
tute becomes a story,—an impact 
on the public,—concerning life in- 
surance. 

That is what becomes of those 
statistics and studies you send in to 
the Institute, and perhaps it illus- 
trates the urgency and deadline pres- 
sure at times. I hope it stimulates 
us all into a heartier cooperation on 
the statistical work of the Institute 
in the future. 

Now, we go down to the depart- 
ment which is responsible for the 
continuous flow of news and in- 
formation about life insurance we 
have been seeing in the nation’s 
press. 

Ex-newsman Walter Schneider is 
in charge of press relations, working 
with the Press Bureau, which has a 
staff of six news writers and their 
assistants. That, as you might sur- 
mise, means a large volume of words 
per year—all on life insurance. It 
means literally hundreds of news 
stories and feature articles per year 
—many of which have coast-to-coast 
use and reach millions of readers. 
Each of these stories carries the 
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carefully checked facts of life insur- 
ance, written with a newsworthiness 
calculated to earn use by editors, and 
provide educational material on our 
business for the ptblic. 

That news release Mr. Schneider 
handed to his secretary as we walked 
in is the final mailing of stories 
released for the Actuarial Society 
and the American Institute of 
Actuaries, from the papers presented 
at their French Lick joint meeting. 
He still has on his desk a similar 
swatch of news stories emanating 


from the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors, to be held later in 
the week. He and his press staff 
have been helping these two organi- 
zations, as they help many others in 
the business in their press relations 
job. Two radio broadcasts were ar- 
ranged for stories from the medical 
convention. And for two days, Mr. 
Schneider and one of his press men 
operated a “press room” at the medi- 
cal convention. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Then, we see going through the 
press department, for hand delivery 
to the city papers, the “Life Insur- 
ance News Data” stories released 
this week. The mail distribution took 
place last week, but the local papers 
and wire services get them currently, 
release by release. With the same 
procedure carried out for “‘Money 
Matters” and the “Family Econo- 
mist,” this means a continuous flow 
of news stories emanating from the 
Institute month after month, keep- 
ing life insurance definitely in the 
news columns, and increasingly in 
the editorial columns. The present 
huge total of circulation reached by 
these many stories is in sharp con- 
trast with the occasional story of 
ten years ago, and even more impor- 
tant is the constructive character of 
today’s notices as compared with 
some of the critical and inaccurate 
reports of the past. 

The telephone interrupts—as it 
does every few minutes all year in 
Mr. Schneider’s office—and this 
time it is a staff writer at the As- 
sociated Press, working on a life 





insurance story and wanting some 
supplementary information from the 
Institute. 

At luncheon we see Mr. Schneider 
and one of his press staff at lunch 
with one of the newsmen of the New 
York Times. That paper is publish- 
ing an expanded national Annual 
Review Edition this year, and a new 
International Review Edition—and 
six stories on life insurance are set 
up at this luncheon for these two 
eaitions. 

Back from lunch, an inquiry now 
comes in from the State Department 
in Washington for help on an arti- 
cle on life insurance in the United 
States being prepared for its Over- 
seas Magazine. 

The staff writers of the depart- 
ment continue their work on several 
feature articles in process of prepa- 
ration for magazines. 

This is sufficient to give you a fair 
picture of the news job going on at 
the Institute. It is impressive. It is 
extraordinary, as measured by the 
operation of any other business 
office in the country. Today every 
editorial and news office is conscious 
of life insurance and the Institute 
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a fact which is one of the major 
contributions the Institute has made 
to life insurance progress in the past 
decade: it has established life insur- 
ance in its proper place as news, and 
has provided a central source of reli- 
able information where anyone in- 
terested can come for the news. And 
[ assure you they are now coming 
in large numbers. 


Women's Division 


But we must move on. Here we 
are at the Women’s Division, 
being graciously welcomed by Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly. Mrs. Eberly 
set up this new and unique activity 
at the Institute only four years ago, 
and today it is a very important 
force in the business. Her work 
covers both the women’s activities 
and interests of the general public. 
Her accomplishments have been 
noteworthy in both areas. 


She is just completing work on a 
questionnaire on life insurance for 
the magazine “Seventeen” to submit 
to its reader panel of 3,000 girls. 
Currently, she is consulting with the 
editors of “Glamour” concerning re- 
sults in their recent contest, “Why 
| Like My Job.” She is checking the 
re-write of a manuscript by an out- 
side writer on Money Management. 
Details are being completed for the 
November meeting of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee. Speaking en- 
gagements are being arranged for a 
trip through the Northwest for next 
Spring. 

Two. conferences are held this 
week with the press and statistical 
departments on the next issue of 
the “Family Economist,” which 
goes to Women’s Page editors. This 
serves to make news which is not on 
the financial pages. 

Extensive work is done on a 
life insurance booklet being pre- 
pared for the Welfare Division of 
the State of New Jersey. 

Consultation is held with Helen 
Knox, author of “Moneywise,”’ for 
which a chapter on life insurance 
was written. 

As a member of Women in Public 
Relations, and chairman of its liaison 
committee with Stephens College, 
Mrs. Eberly has worked out a course 
on public relations to be set up at 
that college this year. 
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tute’s motion pictures are a continu- 
ous activity. New reading lists on life 
insurance are being prepared, re- 
visions of the Handbook of Life In- 
surance are made for a new edition, 
educational manuscripts are checked, 
help is extended to writers, a new 
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continuously and effectively reached 
by the Institute’s Educational Di- 
vision. 


There are many other areas of 
activity in the Institute, but I must 
call time on this inspection tour. 


guson, continues to expand as a re- 
search and reference center for both 
those in the business and out. The 
production division, under Robert 
Mory, grows constantly busier, as 
the Institute activities increase, for 
(Continued on the next page) 
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this is the place where the mechanics 
of producing printed matter are 
managed, and where the millions of 
items mailed per year are handled. 

One face you have not seen on this 
tour is Donald Barnes, who came 
to the Institute this year as a special 
assistant to the president, giving 
special attention to agent’s relations. 
Mr. Barnes has been “on tour”’ all 
this week with Holgar Johnson, for 
the regional meetings. 


Planning 


No report of this character would 
be complete without some comment 
on the Cooperative Advertising 
Program of the Institute over the 
years. Through your cooperation, it 
has expanded to the place where it 
is making a most significant con- 
tribution to the over-all public re- 
lations program of life insurance. 

By its public service character, it 
has indicated to the American 
people our desire to make a contribu- 
tion over and beyond. our regular 
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business performance. It has become 
a more effective means each year to 
set forth the quality of service 
offered by our agency system—and 
the contribution of our agency force 
to the well-being of the public. 

I wish it were possible to acquaint 
you fully with the work of our 
Planning Committee, which meets 
one or more times every month with 
our staff and our agency, the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. Its 
members are— 


Mr. Charles Taylor 

Mr. Frazer Wilde 

Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald 

Mr. Robert P. Kelsey 

Mr. Joseph E. Chandler 
They carry the responsibility of 
developing the needs and objectives 
to be served, and the copy with 
which to serve them through our 
Cooperative Advertising Compaign. 
In addition to their superb expe- 
rience and judgment, they are pe- 
culiarly fitted for the work by their 
intense interest and their feel for 
the requirements of the undertaking. 
They are regular in their attendance 
at meetings, and give enthusiastically 
of their time and talents. We are 
obligated to this committee for its 
outstanding performance. 

Our Institute has not, as Topsy 
did, “just grown.” In the beginning, 
its objectives were clearly under- 
stood, and plainly stated. First, it 
was to provide the public with a 
clear conception of life insurance and 
its services; and second, it was to 
more accurately translate public at- 
titudes and desires to the life insur- 
ance business. 

Within these objectives, immedi- 
ate activities and long-range activi- 
ties were recognized and determined. 
Taking first things first, the job with 
the public was first undertaken. The 
Institute was developed into a place 
where the public can come for in- 
formation concerning life insurance, 
—speakers, writers, editors, com- 
mentators, wire services, policy- 
holders. That it has become an ac- 
cepted and effective central source of 
information is now beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

More recently, the second phase 
began to be developed. In addition 
to the surveys of public reaction, 
the Institute has become a place 
where many segments of the life 
insurance business can come for in- 


formation, counsel, and assistance. 
Today it is extending specific sery- 
ices to member companies, just as 
it does to the associations and or- 
ganizations of the business. The 
Institute has been a_ progressive 
development, consolidating gains of 
the past, and adding new activities 
as time and opportunity would per- 
mit. 


Making and Keeping Friends 


It is a striking illustration of busi- 
ness at work humanizing itself. It 
is a picture of business making 
friends and keeping them. That 
being the backbone of sound public 
relations, it would seem that, in ten 
years’ time, we have developed a 
sturdy backbone for the Institute. 

Satisfactory as results have been, 
we must not become complacent or 
satisfied. Much remains to be done, 
particularly because, as a part of the 
world, we too are going through a 
social and political revolution having 
its impact on all business, including 
ours. 

‘This makes it more necessary than 
ever that life insurance stay abreast, 
if not ahead of the trend. It makes 
it necessary that we continue our 
recognition of public responsibihty 
as well as our determination to keep 
our public informed by the best pos- 
sible public relations program. 

What. can we look for in the way 
of progress and accomplishment in 
the second decade of the Institute 
and our over-all public relations: 
What the Institute does and what 
it becomes during the next ten years 
depends very much, indeed, on what 
we do, the cooperation we extend 
it, the use we make of it, the hearty 
good will we give it. We must put 
our best into it. Thus may we take 
the most out of it. 


Excerpts from opening address 1948 meeting 





Alphabetically Speaking 


The letter "E" is said to be the most un- 
fortunate letter in the alphabet, because it 
is always out of cash, forever in debt, 
never out of danger, and in hell all the 
time. All of which is true. Still, it is never 
in war, always in peace, and always in some- 
thing to eat. It is the beginning of existence, 
the commencement of ease, and the end of 
trouble. Without it there would be no life 
and no heaven. It is the center of honesty 
and is always in love. It is the beginning of 
encouragement and endeavor, and the end 
of failure. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 





Report of the Research Committee 


OR many years women have 
Fricris a minority group in the 

ranks for life underwriters. 
Pioneer women in life insurance 
demonstrated early that the field 
offered an attractive and remunera- 
tive career area. They established a 
pattern of intelligent, professional 
service which has drawn into the 
profession an increasing number of 
women. 

World War II, draining off many 
men from the underwriter groups, 
an expanding market, and the recog- 
nition of natural aptitudes and 
demonstrated ability of women in 
life insurance were influences which 
tended to increase the number of 
women entering the insurance busi- 
ness. 

The Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table membership has doubled and 
almost tripled in the last few years, 
giving evidence to the fact that 
insofar as production measures 
success, women are here to stay and 
are going places. Frequently, ques- 
tions are asked about these success- 
ful women—dquestions regarding 
them as persons; questions relative 
to their business. 


New Data Needed 


Although a study of the member- 
ship was made some few years ago, 
when the group was smaller, the 
results of the study have not been 
available recently to those interested 
in the type of data which might 
reveal in some measure the char- 
acteristic pattern of the successful 
woman underwriter ; or the pattern, 
if any, of the group. Annually, in- 
formation has been given on average 
and total production, but the Com- 
mittee believed other information 
might be secured to contribute to a 
more comprehensive picture of suc- 
cessful women in the life insurance 
business. 
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by HELEN ANN PENDERGAST, | 
Chairman 


An inquiry into certain factors— 
both personal and with reference to 
business—appeared to be _ timely, 
and within the scope of the Research 
Committee, limited by finances, time, 
experience in research, and the re- 
sources and activities possible by a 
Chairman and a widely separated 
committee. 

The result was the selection of a 
study-project which has developed 
into what is now called “100 
Successful Women Underwriters.” 

The purpose of the study was to 
secure an accurate picture of the 
successful woman underwriter and 
her business. 





Miss Pendergast, who was a member 
of the teaching profession (she has a 
M.A. Degree) before she joined the 
Mutual Life in Baton Rouge, La., in 1942, 
has been very successful in her new 
vocation. Like most successful people 
in the field she has also been active in 
underwriters affairs. She has qualified 
each year for the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table; was Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee last year and currently 
is Vice-Chairman of the Table and she 
has also written for this magazine before 
(see May, 1947 issue). At present she 
is located in Washington, D. C. 


The group used for study pur- 
poses was restricted to those qualify- 
ing for membership in the 1947-48 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
for Women, National Association of 
Life Underwriters. It was recog- 
nized that there were many other 
successful women who were not 
affliated with this group. 


Study Dependent upon Response 


The results of the study were 
dependent upon the voluntary re- 
sponse to the request for information 
which necessarily was of a personal 
nature; and the accuracy and care 
with which this was prepared. 

The use of the questionnaire 
method, rather than some other re- 
search technique for securing data, 
set limitations on the kind of infor- 
mation secured. Obviously, person- 
ality and character traits, intelli- 
gence, and many intangible factors 
in success could not be measured. 


Its comprehensiveness was further 
limited by the time that could be 
asked of underwriters contributing 
data, and by the Chairman and Com- 
mittee dealing with that data in the 
tabulations, summaries, conclusions, 
and write-up of the study. 


Method of Procedure 


A small budget provided by the 
OQMDRT, and lack of any other 
substantial subsidy or assistance in 
its conduct, restricted its scope and 
the final treatment of the data 
secured. This last point is called to 
your attention by your Chairman, 
who sees other interesting facts and 
relationships not yet worked up and 
reported in the study. 

A questionnaire. was prepared in 
two parts—Part I, dealing with 
personal data; Part II, data on 
business. A period of 12 consecutive 

(Continued on the next page) 
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months starting not before January 
1, 1947 was requested of each indi- 
vidual underwriter for information 
of a current nature submitted. 

A total of 219 questionnaires was 
mailed, together with a letter of 
instructions, to members of the 
Round Table. Follow-ups were 
necessary and the efforts of com- 
mittee members to contact those in 
their locality or area. Compilation 
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of data was begun immediately upon 
return of the questionnaires and 
closed as late as August 1, 1948 to 
accommodate those who had not re- 
sponded promptly. 

Part I of the questionnaire was 
returned by 107 underwriters, 100 
of these were selected for use in the 
study. Part II was returned by 78 
underwriters, 50 of these that 
showed most care, accuracy, and 
completeness were used for analysis 
of business. 

Both the 100 underwriters used in 
Part I and the 50, in Part II, 
represented an excellent sampling. 
They were composed of women from 
40. States in the Union and Canada 
—actually, from Portland, Maine to 
Portland, Oregon, and from Canada 
to the Gulf. The age range was from 
26-72; years in business, 1-35; 
income, less than $5,000-$25,000;: 
production, $182,125—-$965,605 for 
the selected 12 months ; women with 
no dependents, no home responsibil- 
ities, full-time secretaries to women 
with 5 dependents, great amounts of 
family responsibility, and no secre- 
taries. 

In this group were women 
who “specialized” in insurance for 
women; others, with emphasis on 
men clients. They lived in towns of 
less than 10,000 and in cities of 
metropolitan size. Their business 
submitted for analysis was “run-of- 
the-mill” business over a 12 months 
period, revealing producers of vary- 
ing stature—not just “top pro- 
ducers,’’ nor those “not-so-top.”” It 
was business affected by illness, 
extended inactivity, the typical ups- 
and-downs of the average under- 
writer. The history and record of 
each underwriter was dealt with 
anonymously by the researcher, only 
a number key showing the identity 
for checking returns, etc. 


Benefits of Study 


Masses of data have shaped them- 
selves into charts from which have 
been drawn percentages, averages, 
trends, and emphases, contributing 
to a total picture of some aspects of 
the personal and business qualities 
of this group of successful women.* 
Some of the questions that have been 
asked by those interested in women 
may be answered. Women under- 
writers may find the results of our 


study helpful in measuring them- 
selves and their business with ‘he 
accomplishments of their group. 
Areas in which women exceed, fields 
untouched by women may be sug- 
gested. A small contribution may be 
made to general knowledge of life 
insurance and its underwriters. 
Sales and prospecting methods re- 
main untouched and beckon the next 
ambitious group to make inquiry 
along these lines. Personality and 
skill in dealing with people go un- 
measured until better measuring 
rods are developed. 

But, “‘like little grains of sand that 
make the seashore” we cast in this 
small bit of knowledge derived from 
the first study-project of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table 
search Committee to the 
creasing knowledge of the field of 
life insurance. 


Re- 


ever in- 


* Data will appear in February, 1949 edition 
of this magazine. 





CLAIMS AND AGENTS 


ATE last vear the Monumental 

Life Insurance Company of Balti- 
more, Md., made a survey of 4,309 
death claims considered during the 
first 9 months of 1948. These death 
claims were all on Industrial polli- 
cies. 

Of the total number of claims 
submitted, 4,293 were paid without 
question, while 16, or 3% were re- 
sisted. Of these 3 were on infants 
where death occurred in the interim 
between the writing of the applica 
tion and the issue of the policy. Two 
were pneumonia and | a case of con 
vulsions. Had these applications been 
written on a binding receipt, these 
3 claims would have also been paid. 
Of the remaining 13, in 11 instances 
the writing agent is completely free 
of fault for he could not possibly 
have known of the impairment or 
medical history resulting in or pre- 
ceding the claim. In only two in- 
stances was the company convinced 
that the agent knew or should be 
expected to know that impairment 
existed. 

The company’s conclusion from 
this survey is that the average agent 
is inherently honest and appreciates 
his responsibility to the company in 
submitting only good risks. 
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INCOME DISABILITY 


question raised by this title 

would have been a loud and 
emphatic “No.” Today, there are 
indications that maybe we should 
consider giving Income Disability a 
second chance. A year ago, we heard 
Mr. Charles Zimmerman urge life 
insurance companies to resume the 
issuance of this coverage, and during 
the past year, a few companies have 
been giving the matter considerable 
thought. At least one company has 
broadened its coverage under Income 
Disability. Most of you know why 
Income Disability has not been a 
popular topic of conversation in life 
insurance circles for several years, 
but for the benefit of those who 
came into our business during the 
past decade, let me mention a few 
of the historical highlights. These 
will explain why my subject is one 
which is highly controversial. 


To years ago, the answer to the 


20 Years Ago 


Twenty years ago, nearly every 
life company issued Income Disabil- 
ity in units of $10 monthly benefit 
per $1,000. Today, eleven companies 
in the United States and five in Can- 
ada are issuing a $10 _ benefit; 
twenty-one companies in the United 
States and one in Canada offer a 
$5 benefit. In the ten largest com- 
panies, disability premium income in 
1928 amounted to $41,000,000 and 
there was a net loss of $16,500,000, 
or 40% of premiums. In 1930, pre- 
miums were $58,000,000, net losses 
were $41,000,000 or 70% of pre- 
miums. The losses for the years 
1932, 1934, 1936 and 1938, were re- 
spectively 103%, 83%, 82%, and 
80% of premium income. During 
the twenty years 1927 to 1946, in- 
clusive, the total losses sustained by 
these companies according to a well 
known insurance publication, 
amounted to the staggering sum of 
$514,000,000 or 57% of disability 
premiums, 

There were several factors which 
were responsible for the disastrous 
experience in the late 20’s and early 
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30’s. Income Disability was devel- 
oped as an appendage to Life Insur- 
ance without a great deal of attention 
having been paid to the fundamentals 
of this form of coverage. The early 
20’s were years in which Life Insur- 
ance experienced an unprecedented 
boom. Sales reached new high levels, 
interest earnings were high, mortal- 
ity was low, and a new era seemed 
to have dawned. It was in this at- 
mosphere that Income Disability was 





Mr. MacRae entered the insurance 
field with the Great West Life of Winni- 
peg. He came to Occidental of Califor- 
nia in 1937 as Assistant Actuary after 
ten years experience in Actuarial and 
Underwriting work. Elected Associate 
Actuary in 1944, he was placed in charge 
of underwriting. He was elected Assistant 
Vice President in 1946. A Fellow in the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries, Mr. Mac- 
Rae was elected company Actuary in 
June of 1948. 











raised and it has been said that com- 
placency was responsible to a large 
degree for the heavy losses which 
ensued. At first, the experience was 
favorable and this led to greater lib- 
erality not only in coverage provided, 
but in underwriting and claim ad- 
ministration. As the nature of the 
coverage became _ better known 
among policyholders, the value of 
this benefit became more apparent 
and the demand grew for larger 
amounts of income. Then came years 
of economic depression, decrease in 
earnings, even for those whose oc- 





by EARL M. MacRAE 





cupations were most stable and a 
serious reduction, or total loss of 
earnings for many who had been rid- 
ing high on the wave of economic 
prosperity. 

I have referred to the fact that 
companies did not pay enough at- 
tention to the fundamentals of this 
type of insurance. What are these 
fundamentals and to what extent 
were they ignored? Not long ago, 
in reading one of our publications 
on Accident and Sickness Insurance, 
I came across this prescription for 
sound disability underwriting. “The 
event insured against must be un- 
desirable to the insured.” As we re- 
view the history of Income Disability 
in our two countries, we will find 
that failure to underwrite according 
to that principle was one of the chiet 
reasons for the heavy losses incurred. 
In the proceedings of the American 
Life Convention for 1931, there is a 
report on disability which sum- 
marizes very well the conditions ex- 
isting at, and prior to, that time. 
More than half of the companies of 
which inquiries were made had been 
permitting policyholders to carry 
Disability Income benefits aggregat- 
ing 24 of earned income, and some 
companies allowed as high as 100% 
of earned income at the date of ap- 
plication since, up to 1925, only 4% 
of the companies were asking an ap- 
plicant how much disability insur- 
ance he carried in other companies. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Income Disability—Continued 


There were two major defects in this 
procedure. It did not allow for the 
possibility of a marked decrease in 
earnings in the future, nor did it 
recognize the fact that the prospect 
of a Life Income of 70% or 80% 
of present earnings is highly desir- 
able to a considerable number of 
people if such income involves no 
effort except the burden of proving 
that one is totally and permanently 
disabled. 

Remember that on life policies, the 
benefit was not only a replacement 
of earnings, but also, a retirement 
pension. In fact many persons were 
so attracted by the desirability of a 
lite of leisure that they brought them- 
selves to a mental state where they 
were actually disabled, having lost 
that will to recover which is so im- 
portant a factor in convalescence. 
Two months ago,.a friend of mine 
who is a claim adjuster for a large 
eastern company, told ime that he 
found a considerable number of cases 
of this type. He likened them to a 
man who has fallen into the water 


and is clinging to a lifebuoy 200 
yards off shore. Although he may be 
a fair swimmer, he just can’t con- 
vince himself that an attempt to 
reach the security of dry land is 
worth the effort, or the risk. 


"Jumbo" Risk 


Let me say a word about what 
may be termed the “jumbo” disabil- 
ity risk. In 1931, 80% of the com- 
panies had been permitting an ag- 
gregate disability benefit ranging 
from $6,000 to $25,000 annually. Of 
the twenty companies with over half 
a billion of life insurance in force, 
seventeen had been permitting ag- 
gregate benefits ranging from $12,- 
000 to $25,000 annually. By 1931, 
it was recognized that these rules 
were too liberal and most of the 
smaller companies adopted lower 
limits. However, fourteen of the 
twenty-two largest companies were 
still allowing an aggregate benefit of 
$12,000 annually, and this tended 
to make the conservatism of some 
of the smaller companies ineffectual. 
Certainly there were many policy- 
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holders, especially those whose in- 
comes had been reduced, who con- 
sidered an income of $1,000 per 
month highly desirable. 


Now, it is important to remember 
that many of those who collected 
disability benefits which enabled 
them to enjoy their normal standard 
of living, were not totally disabled, 
Most of the policy provisions stated 
clearly that total disability meant 
inability to perform any work for 
compensation or profit. However, 
this language was frequently inter- 
preted loosely by the Courts, and 
there were many cases where it was 
held that inability to perform the 
major portion of one’s occupation 
or inability to carry on an occupation 
for which the policyholder’s educa- 
tional and social background fitted 
him, was sufficient to establish total 
disability. Under such circum- 
stances, it sometimes became rather 
easy for an unscrupulous claimant 
to enjoy a life of ease at the expense 
of his insurance carriers. All this 
suggests to us the great importance 
of character in disability underwrit- 
ing. In our business of Life Insur- 
ance, if I may digress for a moment, 
I have often felt that we do not give 
sufficient weight to the reliability 
of our applicants, our agents and our 
examiners. I think we are living in 
a fool’s paradise if we think that our 
modern methods of selection can 
nullify the effect of selection against 
the company by a dishonest applicant 
who may be aided and abetted by 
an unreliable agent or medical ex- 
aminer, or both. In underwriting of 
Income Disability, character is of 
prime importance, of even more im- 
portance than minor physical im- 
pairments. 


In addition to defects in under- 
writing, there was reluctance on the 
part of a life company to contest 
doubtful claims and thereby impair 
its reputation for prompt claim 
settlement. There was a lack of ex 
perienced claim adjusters who would 
have been able to make a thorough 
investigation of dubious claims and 
to establish adequate defenses to 
them. There was undoubtedly a 
great deal of sales pressure brought 
upon companies to liberalize bene- 
fits and to pay doubtful claims with 
out careful investigation. Finally, 
the premium rates were originally 
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jerived from the experience under a 
benefit which was quite different 
from the total and permanent dis- 
ibility benefit of the late 20’s and 
i0's. 

I have indicated that Income Dis- 
sbility was reared in an atmosphere 
af complacency and that companies 
did not pay sufficient attention to 
basic factors in underwriting and in 
administration. These played their 
part in making the business unprofit- 
able and in 1931, most of the com- 
panies had decided to discontinue 
issuance of the benefit. In addition 
to the losses caused by defects in 
underwriting and administrative pro- 
cedure, the business depression of 
the early °30’s aggravated a condi- 
tion already serious. The effect of 
unemployment, reduction or total 
loss in earned income, and the ad- 
justment to a greatly reduced stand- 
ard of living all tended to add to 
losses from disability. As a result, 
there were only a few companies 
which continued to issue the benefit. 
We may consider these in four cate- 
gories. 

Four Categories 


First, there was one company 
which charted a course quite differ- 
ent from that followed by other Life 
companies. In 1929, it introduced ‘a 
benefit which was defined in terms 
of loss of earned income on account 
of disability. Disability was regarded 
as total if, because of illness, injury; 
or disease, the average earned in- 
come for a four-month period fell 
below 25% of the average earned 
monthly income during the twelve 
months preceding disability. Dis- 
ability was regarded as permanent so 
long as earned income remained less 
than 25% of the earned income be- 
fore disablement. The clause also 
provided for pro-rate in the event 
total coverage in all companies ex- 
ceeded 75% of earned income. 

Second, there was the form of 
henefit adopted by several Canadian 
companies. This provided an in- 
come of $10 per month per $1,000 
of insurance payable for the first 
hfty months of disability followed by 
payments of $5 per $1,000 for 100 
months at the end of which time 
the policy matured. 

Third, there were a very few com- 
panies, of which mine was one, 
which continued to issue the benefit 
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without. modification as to coverage 
except that the income was materi- 
ally reduced as the insured reached 
retirement age. . 

Finally, there are those companies 
which offered an income benefit of 
$5 per month per $1,000. 

The experience of the first com- 
pany mentioned has, with the excep- 
tion of the years 1936 and 1938, 
been favorable. Over the years 1929 
to 1946 inclusive, total gains from 
disability amounted to slightly more 


than $580,000. This is net profit 
after an amount of $1,100,000 had 
been set aside in 1945 in increased 
reserves, due to adoption of a lower 
reserve valuation rate of interest. 
The actual underwriting profit in 
those years amounted to $1,680,000, 
or 31% of disability premiums. This 
was a company which profited by 
the experience of others. Their In- 
come Disability benefit was intro- 
duced after an unfavorable trend had 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Income Disability—Continuved 


been demonstrated in the experience 
of other companies. The use of the 
pro-rate clause patterned after Com- 
mercial Accident and Sickness In- 
surance, has proved extremely valu- 
able in combating anti-selection on 
the part of policyholders whose earn- 
ings have been materially reduced. 
Then the earnings test aids in ex- 
cluding from benefit partially dis- 
abled claimants who may be re- 
garded by some courts as totally 
disabled because of inability to carry 
out the principal duties of their nor- 
mal occupation. It also makes for 
better public relations since many 
policyholders whose earnings are 
drastically reduced because of dis- 
ability can collect under such a clause 
whereas under the normal total dis- 
ability clause they might not qualify 
for benefits. —To any company con- 
templating re-entering this field, I 
would strongly recommend that they 
study this type of clause very care- 
fully. 
Favorable Experience 


The experience of my company 
has been quite favorable since 1932, 
although prior to that time, we ex- 
perienced small losses. Since 1932, 
our surplus earnings totaled $1,- 
365,000, or 30 percent of premiums. 
Of course, we realize that an un- 
favorable economic trend will cause 
higher losses than during the last 


ten years, but since our maximum 
limits have been low, and we have 
restricted the benefit to those with 
relatively stable earnings, we are 
not particularly concerned about that 
factor. We are issuing a benefit of 
$10 per thousand, reducing to $5 at 
age 60 and are still using a four- 
months’ waiting period. Our cover- 
age until December 31, 1947 ran to 
age 55, but since that date, coverage 
runs to age 60. Prior to March 
1947 our limit of issue was $250 per 
month. Our limit of participation is 
the same as our limit of retention. 
At this point, it should be em- 
phasized that the companies writing 
Income Disability today are doing 
it on a very limited scale as com- 
pared to the period of the late 20’s 
when first year disability premiums 
in the ten largest companies were 
4%% of first year life premiums. 
Today, first year disability premiums 
in my company are only 1.7% of first 
year life premiums, and we are now 
issuing Income Disability on only 
4% of our policies by number and 
6% by amount. One probable reason 
for the limited scale of Income Dis- 
ability in my company, is that our 
underwriting practice is very con- 
servative, and many of our field men 
hesitate to make disability a promi- 
nent part of their sale because they 
have found in the past that our re- 
fusal to issue disability will often 
result in the loss of the life insurance 
sale as well. We do not issue Income 
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Disability to risks who do not qualify 
for Waiver of Premium at standard 
rates, and we not issue it at other 
than the normal rate. At the present 
time, however, we are experimenting 
with a plan whereby Income Dis. 
ability will be offered on all policies 
of amounts of $5,000 or over, where 
the risk qualifies for the benefit, 
This will enable the agent to offer 
a policy with Income Disability as an 
alternate, and will increase his 


chances of placing the life contract. 
From “Pulse.” 


ee eee 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


HE American College of Life Un- 
derwriters officially opened its 
new headquarters at 3924 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia with dedication 
ceremonies on December 7, 1948. 
In connection with the dedication, 
the Philadelphia Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters sponsored a 
luncheon at the Penn Sheraton 
Hotel to which insurance leaders 
throughout the country were invited. 
The acquisition of its own build- 
ing, marking the completion of 
twenty-one years of successful opera- 
tion for the American College, was 
made possible through the efforts of 
a committee comprising Joseph H. 
Reese, Chairman, Dr. John A. Ste- 
venson and Sewell W. Hodge. 
The facilities of the College were 
presented to the institution of life 
insurance and to the public by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, President, aiid Julian 
S. Myrick, Chairman of the Board 
and were accepted by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, President of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, Clifford H. 
Orr, President of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
by Dr. Harold E. Stassen, President 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The new quarters of the Ameri- 
can College also house the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters 
and the S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education. Since the 
work of these organizations is closely) 
allied to that of the College, closer 
cooperation is now possible, and the 
new headquarters becomes actually 
a national center for insurance edu- 
cation on the collegiate and profes- 
sional level. 
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©. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


he Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Participating in Aeronautics Defined 


ATRICK T. FLYNN was in- 

sured under a certain life insur- 
ance policy issued by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in which his 
wife was named beneficiary. The 
insured met his death while traveling 
as a passenger in an aeroplane owned 
and operated by the United States 
Navy and the question before the 
Court is whether this death comes 
within the terms of the aviation ex- 
clusion clause. 

The policy contained a provision 
“that death of the insured resulting 
directly or indirectly from partici- 
pating in aeronautics, as passenger 
or otherwise, or from exposure to 
any hazard incident thereto, is a risk 
not assumed by the company under 
the terms of the policy; but in the 
event of such death the company will 
pay to the beneficiary the amount 
of the reserve under the policy.” 
The District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia 
gave a judgment for $5,000.00 in 
favor of the beneficiary and the in- 
surance company has appealed to 
United States Court of Appeals. 

The company contended that un- 
der the above clause there is no 
liability for the death of an aero- 
plane passenger, unless the insured 
is traveling in a “commercial flight” 
as defined in the policy, and that the 
addition of the words “as a passen- 
ger or otherwise” removed any am- 
biguity as to whether or not the 
insured was engaged or participat- 
ing in aviation or aeronautics and 
that the above words are all-inclusive 
and within their plain meaning in- 
clude one who has no other relation 
to the flight than a mere passenger. 

However the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals held for the beneficiary, strictly 
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construing the words of the policy. 
As Mr. Chief Justice Groner said in 
Clapper v. Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, 81 U.S. App. D. C. 246: 


“If the words used had been ‘re- 
sulting from a flight’ the case 
would be simple, for it is obvious 
that the death of the insured was 
in consequence of a flight.” 


Using the word “aeronautics” in- 
volves a different problem, since the 


word means the act of aero-naviga- 
tion. If the flight to be within the 
exception of the policy must be one 
pertaining to the science of operating 
aircraft, it follows that a mere pas- 
senger in an aeroplane is outside its 
provisions. A mere passenger has 
no part in the art of the aeronaut 
and does not study, apply or ad- 
vance the science of aerial naviga- 
tion. 

The Court cited the case of The 
First National Bank of Chattanooga 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 
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vs. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 62 F. (2d) 681, where the in- 
sured directed the pilot to take off 
in bad weather and the Court held 
this was participation in aeronautics. 
Here however the insured was trav- 
eling under orders in a passenger 
type aeroplane being flown by U.S. 
Navy between two points and could 
not be said to be participating. 

Citing Hayes v. Home Life In- 
surance Co., 168 F. (2d) 152, the 
Court stated: 


“The rule that a real ambiguity in 
an insurance policy is to be con- 
strued against the company is not 
a rule of convenience or a mere 
technicality of legalists. It is based 
upon sound public policy. Insur- 
ance contracts are written by the 
companies. Those companies are 
equipped with able counsel and 
other experts in the field, ...... 
there is not the slightest reason 
why the term should not be crystal 
clear.” 


If the company meant to exclude any 
death resulting from an aeroplane 
flight, words of plain import should 
have been used. Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, vs. Flynn, 13 


CCH Life Cases 417. 


Standard Proration Clause 
Construed 


The plaintiff is the widow and 
sole beneficiary designated in two 
policies of insurance in which her 
husband, Gerald Edgar Floeck, was 
named as insured, taken out during 
his lifetime and in full force and 
effect at the time of his death. The 
policy involved in this suit was is- 
sued by United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Omaha insuring 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Floeck, among other things, against 
loss of life resulting directly from 
from bodily injuries sustained 
through purely accidental means. 
The policy contained the standard 
proration clause as follows: 


“17. If the insured shall carry 
with another company, corpora- 
tion, association, or society other 
insurance covering the same loss 
without giving written notice to 
the Company, then in that case 
the Company shall be liable only 
for such portion of the indemnity 
promised as the said imdemnity 
bears to the total amount of like 
indemnity in all policies covering 
such loss, and for the return of 
such part of the premium paid as 
shall exceed the pro rata for the 
indemnnity thus determined.” 


The other policy which was with 
the Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago and afforded indem- 
nity against loss of life sustained by 
being run over by an automobile, 
had been taken out by Mrs. Floeck 
with her husband as insured and she 
never informed him of its existence. 
She collected the full amount of the 
policy with Federal, but United 
Benefit declined to pay the sum pro- 
vided except on the basis of the 
proration. The Trial Court con- 
cluded that the proration clause was 
not applicable to death benefits and 
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rendered judgment for the widow 
for the full. amount. 

The Supreme Court of New Mex- 
ico, however, held that the standard 
proration clause should be enforced 
in this particular situation. Citing 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit in Graham v. Business 
Men’s Assur. Co., 43 F. (2d) 673, 
which dealt with the precise tacts 
here, the Court stated: 


“The second contention of Plain- 
tiff is that the provision applies 
only to loss of time and not to 
loss of life. Plaintiff argues that 
the reason for the provision is to 
protect the company against ma- 
lingerers; that men might feign 
injury to collect large indemnities 
for loss of time, but do not feign 
death for that purpose. But where 
language used by the parties is 
clear, Courts are not justified in 
ignoring it, however, plausible the 
reasons advanced.” 


Again in Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Company v. Santee, 62 
F. (2d) 724 it is stated: 

“The meaning of the section is 
plain, and we can see no good 
reason why it should not be en- 
forced. This prorating provision 
of the contract could easily have 
been avoided by the insured by 
simply giving notice of the ex- 
istence of the other policy.” 

It was further contended by the 
Plaintiff that the proration clause 
should be denied effect because the 
insured died in ignorance of the 
issuance or existence of the second 
policy. On this matter, however, 
the Court held that it was through 
Plaintiff’s agency that the other pol- 
icy issued “‘covering the same loss,” 
of which the insurer remained in 
ignorance for some time following 
insured’s death; that she stands in 
the shoes of the insured. Her rights 
do not arise above what his would 
have been were he alive and seeking 
disability benefits following acciden- 
tal injury. She must take the policy 
as she finds it and abide by all of its 
terms. 


Mr. Chief Justice Brice, although 
concurring as to the law decided, 
strongly condemned the standard 
proration clause as a “trap to catch 
the unwary.” Floeck v. United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
13 CCH Life Cases 420. is 


NEW APTITUDE INDEX 


HE change-over from the old 
Aptitude Index to use of the new 
one has been delayed one month 
and will begin on February 1, 1949, 
Dr.'S. Rains Wallace has announced, 


In making this important an- 
nouncement to member companies, 
Dr. Wallace said the new date was 
chosen because of mechanical diff- 
culties encountered by printers and 
because some companies had re- 
quested a later date. These com- 
panies said they wished to plan 
meetings with their general agents 
and managers before initiating the 
use of the new form. 


“For these reasons,’ Dr. Wallace 
wrote member companies, “we now 
ask that you continue the use of the 
old Aptitude Index until February 1. 
Some of you are low in your supply 
of the old forms and we shall be 
glad to furnish you gratis with 
enough to carry you through Janu- 
ary if you will let us know your 
needs.” 


The Research Division is now 
ready to send out “sample copies”’ of 
the new Index for use in explaining 
the new form to general agents and 
managers. Question and answer ma- 
terial for use in orientation of per- 
sonnel also is available. 


Dr. Wallace emphasized the im- 
portance of uniformity in the date on 
which all companies begin use of the 
new form. This uniformity is neces- 
sary, he said, in order to preserve 
the research value of the new Index 
forms which will be returned to the 
Association after they are completed 
by applicants. 


Dr. Wallace urged that companies 
destroy all the old Aptitude Index 
forms on January 31. Should any 
companies continue use of the old 
forms after that date, great confusion 
concerning the meaning of scores 
would result: 


One of the features of the new 
form gives the Association owner- 
ship of all copies. When a test has 
been given a prospective agent, pages 
3 to 10 must be returned to the As- 
sociation. This is done through a de- 
vice on the new copies which en- 
ables these pages to be removed with 
a single stroke by means of a series 
of carbons with perforated. edges. 
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PENSION DATA 


MOST logical point upon 
which to open our discussion 
is the reason for private re- 
tirement plans, of whatever nature. 

To review just briefly the considera- 

tions which motivate management in 

adopting such plans, they are: 

1. The employee is, in most cases, 
unable to accumulate an ade- 
quate retirement fund because 
of high living costs, because of 
high taxes, and because of the 
fundamental weaknesses _ of 
human nature. 

2. The Plan creates better public 
relations. 

3. A retirement plan makes bet- 
ter satished employees, better 
morale, tends to reduce labor 
troubles in general. 

4. Competition for the best type 
of employees, sufficiently in- 
telligent to appreciate the 
meaning of retirement plan 
(illinois survey made by Illi- 
nois State Chamber of Com- 
merce shows retirement plans 
in effect for 75% of concerns 
employing over 1,000; 41% in 
effect for concerns employing 
100 to 1,000 and 17% for con- 
cerns employing under 100). 

5. The younger key-men are en- 
couraged by the knowledge 
that the men above them will be 
retired at a reasonable age. 

It is more efficient to provide 
for annual contribution to a 
reserve to offset the annually 
increasing pension _ liability, 
which does not appear suddenly 
on the eimployee’s 65th birth- 
day, but which accrues over 
the years of his service. 

. The cost of a formal plan 
may well be less than that of 
maintaining a number of older 
employees on the payroll, par- 
ticularly if the plan is contribu- 
tory. 

8. In no other way can the re- 
markable double-barrelled tax 
advantage for employer and 
employee be realized. 


= 
= 
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Insured Plans 


by PAUL A. HAZARD, JR. 


Insurance Broker and Consultant 


Company circumstances, its his- 
tory and prospects, the nature of the 
industry, financial statements and 
operating reports, the type of em- 
ployees, labor relations, ratio of labor 
cost to total cost, the objectives of 
management, the ideas of stockhold- 
ers—all these, and other factors are 
important in selecting the Retire- 
ment plan most likely to give best 
results. 


Insured Pension Plans 


The types of plan, the methods 
of funding, the benefits, provisions, 
etc., are the tools and materials 
which can, when properly applied, 
develop the one best solution to the 
individual company’s Pension prob- 
lem. 

Funded Retirement Plans must be 
divided into Pension Plans, properly 
so-called, and Profit-Sharing Trusts. 
The Pension Plan is one which pro- 
vides a definitely determinable re- 
tirement income, or one under which 
employer contributions represent a 
fixed percentage of compensation, 
the money-purchase type. A Profit- 
Sharing Trust is one under which 
company contributions are geared <li- 
rectly to profits, so that pension 
benefits are unpredictab‘e, depending 
as they do upon the individual's ac- 
cumulated profit-sharing as of retire- 
ment age. 

In general, a Pension Plan does 
more than a Profit-Sharing Trust tor 
that group of employees who are 
older at the time Plan is adopted, 
and it assures the employee a defi- 
nite retirement income. A _ Profit- 
Sharing Trust, on the other hand, 
imposes no definite cost burden upon 
the employer, so that for certain 
small employers, and in certain in- 
dustries, it is very helpful. If prop- 
erly presented, and re-presented to 
the employees over the years, such 
a plan can and does afford tre- 


mendous incentive values, as the 
employee’s individual security be- 
comes identified with the success and 
profits of the company. 

Now let us discuss Insured Pen- 
sion Plans, as distinguished from 
Profit-Sharing Trusts: 

First, the Group Annuity. The 
Conventional plan, requiring a min- 
imum of 50 or 100 eligible em- 
ployees, is in the form of a Master 
Contract between the insurance com- 
pany and employer; with the insur- 
ance company guaranteeing the prin- 
cipal, the interest earnings and 
annuity tables effective as of date 
of premium deposit. Usually each 
year’s Pension liability is funded by 
an annual purchase of Single Pre- 
mium deferred Annuity. The cost 
of this annual purchase is discounted 
in advance for the deaths of those 
who will not survive to retirement 
date, and for disability before re- 
tirement. It is not discounted for 
employee-turnover. There is usu- 
ally no benefit to the employee upon 
termination of employment, although 
frequently he will have a_ vested 
paid-up annuity credit arising from 
the employer contributions, 7f he al- 
lows his own contributions to remain 
on deposit. It is obvious that this 
is a one-purpose plan designed to 
guarantee retirement benefits for 
those employees who survive in com- 
pany employ until 65—just that and 
no more. This was the original type 
of insured plan, and it is still ap- 
propriate for those firms which 
either cannot afford, do not desire, 
or already have otherwise provided 
death, disability and severance bene- 


fits. 
Deposit Administration 
There is a little-known type of 


Group Annuity called “Deposit Ad- 
ministration,” which is most helpful 


‘to those larger corporations who 


desire somewhat more _ flexibility 
than the conventional type affords. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Pension Data—Continued 


It is available where the eligible 
employees number 500 or more. 
The insurance company guarantees 
the principal and a minimum rate 
of interest. The employer may use 
his own actuary, or the insurance 
company will furnish the actuarial 
service. The employer.may decide 
to use interest assumptions of 2%, 
214%, 2%%, whether or not to 
discount for employees’ turnover, 
to take cognizance of expected sal- 
ary increases, to include disability 
benefits, etc., just as he would under 
a non-insured, Self Admunistered 
Plan. He may make larger deposits 
in one year, smaller deposits 1n an- 
other, etc., within the scope of FOvV- 
ernment regulations, using funding 
methods other than the single-pre- 
mium deferred annuity basis for 
conventional group annuities. 

“Deposit Administration” is an 
excellent plan, and | predict a great 
increase in its use. Its flexibility 
recommends it, particularly if pen- 
sion benefits are to be subject to 
annual negotiation. So much _ for 
Group Annuities. 

The individual policy plans were 
developed to furnish more comp‘ete 
employee security than Group An- 
nuity provides. In general, the polt- 
cies are purchased under a Pension 
Trust by the Trustee upon the indi- 
vidual participants. In addition to 
retirement income, such plans usu- 
ally provide large initial life imsur- 
ance benefit, death benefit after re- 


tirement, 100% disability vesting of 
cash-value, and some severance vest- 
ing in the form of either paid-up 
annuity credits, or immediate lump- 
sum or installment payments. There 
are three types in general use, of 
which the so-called “Retirement In- 
come” form is the most common. 
This policy provides usually a thou- 
sand dollar initial life insurance per 
$10.00 of anticipated monthly pen- 
sion. It fits in particularly well with 
the problems of the small employer. 
It is used extensively by larger 
organizations as a method of funding 
pension credits arising from com- 
pensation over a certain level, as 
$3,000 a year. 

The second type of individual 
policy is the so-called “Retirement 
Annuity” form, with no life insur- 
ance element. For sound, actuarial 
reasons, the cost of adding the life 
insurance feature is so very little in 
proportion that most employers con- 
sidering an individual-policy annuity 
plan end up with the “Retirement 
Income” form described above. 


Converted Ordinary 


The third type is the newest, 
entailing the use of Ordinary-Life 
rate policies which are converted. to 
the “Retirement Income” form retro- 
actively, at original issue date rates 
and guaranteed settlement options, 
when the individual reaches re- 
tirement age. Since the cash-value 
on a “per Thousand” basis of the 
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Forward With Federal 


A Strong and Progressive Company for Strong 
and Progressive Agents. 


Complete Line of Life, Accident & 
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Insurance Available. 
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Retirement Income form is several] 
times that of the Ordinary Life, a 
supplementary Trusteed or Self- 
insured form is accumulated on an 
actuarially sound basis to the amount 
needed for conversion. The par- 
ticipant has the insurance benefit 
provided by the Ordinary Life pol- 
icy, usually equal to $1,000 per 
$10.00 a month anticipated pension, 
Any vested interest acquired in 
event of disability or upon severance 
is limited to the policy values. The 
supplementary fund is discounted at 
least for death, and sometimes for 
disability and turnover. Great flexi- 
bility is achieved, while retaining 
broader benefits, a partially insured 
fund, and highest possible annuity 
rates. This plan, combining  ad- 
vantages from insurance and _self- 
admunistration types presents a real 
advancement in pension funding pro- 
cedure, suitable for use with a 
broader range of companies than 
any other I know. According to my 
information, a plan of this kind is 
being installed at this time by the 
Florida Bankers’ 
member banks. 


Association — for 
One of the Banks 
acts as lrustee, holding the insur- 
ance policies and administering the 
supplementary plan. You will see 
many more of these in the future. 

We come now to our third fund- 
ing method. Several years ago, 
Group Permanent was developed to 
reduce administrative detail and to 
eliminate the medical examination 
feature of the individual-policy plans 

while retaining the broader scope 
of benefit. A Group Permanent Plan 
is usually based upon a Master con- 
tract plus certificate for the par- 
ticipants, who must number at least 
90. All participants regardless of 
health, receive life insurance up to a 
certain average amount. A!though 
many very large employers have pur- 
chased the individual policy plans, 
it is obvious that the supervision and 
handling of thousands of individual 
policies will be burdensome unless 
carefully organized or turned over 
to a Bank Trustee. Group Per 
manent contracts are available on 
both Retirement Income and Con 
vertible Ordinary Life basis, so that 
they are adapted either to the 
“wholly insured” or the “combina 
tion insured and uninsured fund 
discussed under “Individual! 
Policies.” 
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There does not seem to be any 
notable savings in cost as between 
an Individual Policy Pension Trust 
and a Group Permanent plan. What 
is saved in administration costs may 
be offset in higher mortality costs 
due to elimination of medical ex- 
amination. As with conventional 
Group Life Insurance, the experi- 
ence of each group is taken sepa- 
rately, so that no advance dividend 
estimates are possible. One large 
writer of this type of business has 
been averaging about 5% of pre- 
mium as a dividend, which is close 
to the average of the Retirement 
Income, individual policy plans. 


Profit-Sharing Trusts 
And now, Profit-Sharing Trusts. 


I have a deep fondness for these 
plans because they constitute per- 


haps the most promising — single 
means ever developed to insure 
labor-management accord. By dis- 


tributing some part of the fruits of 
industry to the workers, management 
identifies the workers’ interest with 
that of the business and their atti- 
tude and efforts reflect the change 
to a greater or lesser degree, depend- 
ing principally upon how well the 
plan is “sold’’-—yes, sold, to the em- 
ployees. To the extent that we can 
harmonize the financial interests of, 
and therefore the relations between, 
the various groups of our fellow- 





citizens—labor, office workers, paid 
managers, Owner managers to that 
extent we modernise, justify, and 
revitalise our capitalistic system. 

Many employers think that a 
Profit-Sharing Trust and insurance 
company investment are mutually 
exclusive, largely because the 
earlier Profit-Sharing Trusts were 
successfully launched before the 1n- 
surance companies had developed 
their present offerings for Profit- 
Sharing Trusts. 

Three types of policy are growing 
in popularity today. The special 
Profit-Sharing Group Annuity ap- 
plies the fluctuating company con- 
tribution each year to the purchase 
of deferred, single premium annui- 
ties, bearing cash-values and pro- 
viding refund in event of death prior 
to retirement. The plan is flexible, 
and it enjoys the advantage of a 
fund guaranteed against shrinkage, 
and of relieving management of all 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


investment responsibility and atten- 
tion. All or a definite fraction of 
the companies’ annual «contribution 
may be so invested. ) 


Something Now Too 


The remaining two forms are in- 
dividual policies, the ‘Retirement 
Income” and “Convertible Ordinary 
Life,” which we covered in our dis- 
cussion of Pension Plan Funding. 
Both of these offer the employer an 
opportunity of giving the employee 
something now, namely, insurance 
protection for his dependents. Usu- 








ally the insurance investment is lim- 
ited to about one-third of the em- 
ployees’ initial (or average) years’ 
profit-sharing allocation, so that the 
policies can be maintained in years 
of small or no contribution. Some- 
times the investment is optional with 
the participants, sometimes not. The 
protection can be made available 
only to certain groups, for example, 
to employees with certain age or 
service qualifications more strict than 
those required for participation in 
the Trust itself. (The Retirement 
Income form, especially, affords the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 


best possible type of investment for 
the employees’ own money in a con- 
tributory Profit-Sharing Trust. ) 

These plans do not fit all company 
objectives or requirements, of course, 
but they do deserve to be better 
known and studied by those respon- 
sible for the adoption and main- 
tenance of their company’s Profit- 
Sharing Trust, on the most beneficial 
and effective level. 

Just for completeness sake, we 
must say that there are all sorts of 
practical combinations of these vari- 
ous arrangements, with each other 
and with Bank plans. One of the 
most satisfactory is the double-trust 
program utilizing both Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Trusts. 

During the past several years, in- 
dustry has developed various “‘de- 
ferred compensation” plans to pro- 
vide pensions for highly paid 
executives, for reasons of tax econ- 
omy, and because the firm’s pension 
plan imposed a low ceiling for pen- 
sion benefits to top men, or because 
there was no formal pension plan. 
In itself, an executive pension ar- 
rangement of this type does not 
require insurance funding since it is 
only a contractual agreement to pay 
pension conditions, and to pay a 
death benefit to his wife if he dies 
beforehand. 


Under these special plans, millions 
of dollars of “Paid-up at 65” Re- 
tirement Income, and other types of 
insurance are being purchased by 
employers on the lives of their most 
valuable employees. The insurance 
contract provided the one perfect 
form of reserve for the employer's 
liability under his contract with the 
employee. 

If the employee lives to retire- 
ment age, the pension fund is ready 
and guaranteed. If he dies before- 
hand, then at exactly the moment 
required, the funds are at hand for 
payment of the stipulated widow’s 
pension. 


Before Chicago Assn. of Commerce and In- 
dustry, June 1948. 





INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICERS 


HE tenth annual meeting of the 

Institute of Life Insurance was 
held in New York City at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on December 10 
last. Edwin W. Craig, President of 
the National Life & Accident, was 
re-elected Chairman of the Board 
and the officers of the Institute were 
also re-elected. These are: Holgar 
]. Johnson, President; Douglas L. 
Dunbar, Secretary and Arthur C. 
Daniels, Executive Assistant. 
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"ISMS" 


T FREQUENTLY happens that 
an appropriate story can explain 
something much better than long 
involved economic theories or politi- 
cal discourses. The following con- 
cerns Communism: 

An American labor delegation 
visited the Skoda works in Czecho 
slovakia. 

The Americans asked: “To whom 
does this factory belong ?”’ 

“We, the people, own it,” said the 
guides. 

“Who owns the 
asked the Americans. 


machinery °" 


“We, the people, own it,” the 
guides answered. 

“Who gets the profits?” the visi- 
tors demanded. 

“We, the people get them,” was 
the reply. 

Then the Americans saw three 
large cars parked nearby, and asked 
who owned them. “One is owned by 
the commussar for defense, the sec 
ond belongs to the chairman of the 
workers’ committee, and the third to 
the representative from Moscow who 
is visiting here,” the guides told 
them. 

Then a Skoda delegation arrived 
in America to tour industrial plants. 
An American labor leader showed 
them the Ford factory. 

“Who owns this factory?” the 
visitors asked. ‘ 

“Mr. Ford does,” said the Ameri- 
can. 

“Who owns the machinery ?” they 
demanded. 

“Mr. Ford,” they were told. 

“Who gets the profits ?” the Skoda 
men continued. 

“Mr. Ford does,” said the Ameri- 
can. 

Then the visitors saw 30,000 cars 
parked in a nearby lot, and asked: 
“Who owns all those cars?” The 
American grinned. Then said: “We, 
the people, own those cars.”’ 

“This nationalization is a queer 
thing,” reports an Englishwoman 
“We own the Bank of England now 
but I am no better off. We own the 
coal mines, and I have less coal 
than | used to have. We own the 
railways, yet I cannot get a seat in 
a train. This socialism! The more we 
own, the less we've got.” 
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WEEKLY DEBIT 


New Years Resolutions 


RADITIONALLY the New 

Year is a time for reflection, for 

analyzing our success and our 
failures of the past year, and for 
making resolutions to do a_ better 
job in the year that lies ahead. Even 
though our good resolutions may be 
smashed within a month or so, we 
are better men while we keep them 
and for having made them. Be- 
sides, its a lot of fun to dream, 
and out of the dreams and hopes 
of men, coupled with determined 
action, have come the progressive 
vrowth of life insurance from its 
early beginnings to its present high 
standards of service to our nation. 
In that spirit, let's consider three 
New Year Resolutions that might 
be fitting and proper for the life in- 
surance agent on a combination com- 
pany debit. 


Raise Our Sights 


Let's resolve in 1949 to raise 
our sights, to eliminate that word 
‘Industrial’ from our vocabulary, 
and instead think of ourselves as 
professional life underwriters, en- 
titled to the highest professional 
dignity, and obligated to render 
the best quality of service. The 
difference is one of ‘Attitude 
toward our business. Let's be 
proud of our debit jobs. 


The original application of the 
term industrial to “weekly pre- 
mium” life insurance is lost some- 
where in the pages of history. 
Presumably its origin could be 
traced, and the original purpose ac- 
cording to current thinking, was to 
designate an inferior type of pro- 
tection limited in amount, and in 
added features, and suitable only to 
the needs of laboring people who 
could not afford or qualify for the 
best life insurance protection. How- 
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by R. L. WALKER 


ever true such a description of 
“weekly premium” insurance may 
have been at the turn of the century, 
it is certainly not truly descriptive 
of most “weekly premium”’ policies 
currently offered for sale, and yet 
the continued use of that term “‘In- 
dustrial” still carries with it an over- 
tone of inferiority, both of protection 
and of agents who service that type 
of business. 





With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to 
men and women on the debit. To this task 
he brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age !8 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 


Today most weekly premium poli- 
cies provide all the standard non-for- 
feiture values—paid-up—extended 
insurance or cash values. Many 
companies grant cash loans on 
weekly premium policies. Double 
Indemnity and Disability or Dis- 
memberment Benefits are included 
without specific extra premium. 
Some companies provide a visiting 
nurse service to weekly premium 
policyholders in the interests of good 
health. Some of these services are 
available only to weekly premium 
policyholders, or if they are added 
to Ordinary, an extra premium is 
charged. 

The one valid criticism of weekly 
premium insurance has been that of 
higher cost. Since average weekly 
premium policies are about one-fifth 
as large as average Ordinary Polli- 
cies, five issuing, record-keeping, 
and handling operations involve 
more cost to the company than for 
one Ordinary. Again collection 
service available fifty-two weeks in 
the year requires more than 4 times 
the collecting cost for Ordinary. 
Considering these extra expenses on 
the company in providing weekly 
service, plus the extra features 1n- 
cluded in weekly premium policies, 
the weekly premium policyholder is 
actually getting a substantial amount 
of protection and service combined 
for his premium dollar. 


Oneness 


Even the cost gap has been sub- 
stantially bridged in that many com- 
panies provide liberal privileges for 
converting weekly premium policies 
into Ordinary, while others sell Or- 
dinary policies payable weekly, 
‘monthly, quarterly, or otherwise at 
the option of the policyholder, and 
still others sell “monthly industrial” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SECURITY 


Moat-surrounded castles 
with raised drawbridges 
were excellent security—in 
their time. 


Today’s castle of modern 
protection has towers of life, 
accident, health and hospital 
insurance for individuals or 
groups. Non-cancellable dis- 
ability income protection is a 
strong tower in Security 
Mutual’s modern castle. 


Personal insurance protec- 
tion is the only way to meet 
the present threat of income 
loss due to disability, old age 
or death. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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policies containing the special fea- 
tures of weekly premium insurance, 
but with lower premiums payable 
monthly. 

We in the business need increas- 
ingly to recognize the oneness of our 
profession. Whether we sell Or- 
dinary only, weekly premium only, 
or a combination of both, we must 
recognize that each branch of the 
business has been essential in mak- 
ing available a complete protection 
to all of our people. The debit agent 
with his weekly calls and constant 
service has been an immense factor 
in educating our people to a wider 
acceptance of life insurance. The 
ordinary agent has pioneered in in- 
venting broader and more complex 
coverages, and in higher educational 
standards for agents. Neither could 
have done the job that has been 
done without the other. 

Evidences of this changed think- 
ing is not lacking in high places. In 
1947 the Life Insurance Company 
of Georgia organized in 1891 as the 
Industrial Life and Health Insur- 
ance Company changed its name. 
Within the past year the former 
“Southern Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference” changed its designation to 
“Life Insurers Conference.” The 
word “Industrial” no longer is a 
proper or truly descriptive designa- 
tion for weekly premium life insur- 
ance, so in this new year let's elimi- 
nate it from our thinking. 


Self-Improvement 


Let's resolve n 1949 to devote 
more time and energy to personal 
self-improvement, by studying for 
additional knowledge, and _ prac- 
tice to acquire increased skill in 
applying that knowledge to life 
insurance problems of our clients. 


We just used a lot of words on 
that term “Industrial” as it applies 
to weekly premium business. Now 
here it comes again. 

Probably the greatest remaining 
difference between ordinary agents 
and weekly premium or debit agents 
is the difference in their average 
abilities to render truly professional 
service to their respective clients. It 
is hardly open to question that the 
ordinary agent on the average is 
better trained, better equipped to set 
up a life insurance program totaling 


$10,000.00 or more, better informed 
on social security and its integration 
with personal life insurance, and 
many other important points, than 
is the average debit agent. 

That opinion is stated of course 
as a broad generality, recognizing 
plenty of exceptions on both sides of 
the fence. On our debit side for 
example there are some individuals 
with every company, and some com- 
panies whose entire field forces on 
the average stand out as shining 
examples of well-informed, capable, 
advisors to their clients, and these 
people render a truly professional 
service. On the other hand, some of 
the most inadequate, not to mention 
dangerous, life insurance advice | 
have ever come across was dished 
out by ordinary agents, representing 
splendid companies, who didn‘ 
know or didn’t care what was best 
for the client so long as they col- 
lected a commission. And in that 
connection I refer not to splitting 
hairs over selecting between two 
similar plans, but of such things as 
loading on high cost Juvenile Edu- 
cational Endowments’ with — the 
breadwinner insured for scarcely) 
more than a burial fund. 

The alarming fact, however, is not 
that average debit men have less 
knowledge, but rather that too many 
of them are complacent and _selt- 
satished with their limited knowl- 
edge of competent underwriting. 
Many are content, of course, to con- 
centrate on small weekly premium 
business, with occasional . small 
package sales, or single need or- 
dinary cases. If that is the limit of 
their horizon, perhaps no great dam- 
age will result. 


On the Way Out 


But on the other hand the public 
makes no distinction in the quality 
of service required of debit agents 
as compared to ordinary agents. The 
public is already smart and getting 
more so every day, through better 
life insurance information in_ the 
press, insurance studies in_ public 
schools, contact with well-trained 
agents, and many other sources. 
The time will come when the agent 
on a debit or not who does not study 
and equip himself for better service 
will thereby eliminate himself from 
the business. 

Last week | talked with a very 
capable manager for a very pro- 
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gressive company. This conpany’s 
training plans for its agents are 
second to none in the business. Its 
training personnel are of the highest 
type. This manager tells me that the 
new men inducted into his group 
and trained within the past two 
years are consistently leading his 
veteran agents both in records and in 
earnings. | have frequently observed 
the same thing in still other com- 
panies and in my own district. What 
is the answer? Perhaps a part of it 
is “the new broom — sweeping 
cleaner,” a little more effort, a little 
more enthusiasm from the new man. 
But at the same time a very large 
part of the difference, is | am sure 
that the new man recognizes his 
need for knowledge and_ skill and 
studies hard to improve these points 
thereby passing in ability the older 
man who is rooted in his com- 
placency, and will not seek to im- 
prove himself. 

And in this same thought there is 
a large object lesson for some home 
office agency leaders, particularly of 
small companies, who provide in- 
adequate training facilities or none 
at all for their agents. Their penalty 
is inability to compete for quality 
business, through lack of knowledge 
and skill on the part of their agents, 
with resulting high lapse ratio of 
business, and excessive turn-over of 
manpower. The informed public, 
other things equal, will buy fair 
prices, and hold to quality service. 

Self-improvement is a_ personal 
exercise. You can be a_ better 
equipped life underwriter in just one 
week, month, or year if you will pay 
the price in studying for knowledge 
and practicing for skills. 


Let's resolve in 1949 to devote 

a minimum of 40 hours every 

week to the activities of our busi- 

ness, including a minimum quota 
of new contacts as a part of every 
week's work. 

There is no other force or influ- 
ence in our business so dynamically 
powertul as a persistent, unrelenting, 
will to get on with the job. Success 
in some reasonable measure just will 
not be denied to any man who re- 
fuses to quit trying. 

[ have seen misfits having little 
natural talent come to solid perma- 
nent success because they tried hard. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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into a situation where . 
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WHAT CAN 


THE EXTRA MAN 
DO FOR YOU? 


* 





an important client 
needs and wants addi- 
tional protection but 
falls beyond the sub- 
standard limits of most 


companies. 





* The EXTRA MAN typifies 
the specialized help that you as 
a broker can secure from your 
nearest Connecticut General 
office. The example above is 





At Connecticut General 
you can obtain sub- 
standard up to 500% 
mortality. In addition 
... Maximum amounts 
are substantial... sub- 
standard can be written 
to age at issue 60... 
Connecticut General 
substandard extra pre- 
miums have recently 
been lowered. 








one of many ways that The 
EXTRA MAN can help you 
build or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT iN- 
SURANCE, HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS. 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 
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| have seen brilliant talented men 
learn the business thoroughly, ac- 
quire plenty of skill, and then fail 
miserably because they would not 
work. 

Sometimes | think we over em- 
phasize training, the acquisition of 
knowledge, and practice for skills in 
that we attempt these measures be- 
fore grounding the trainee on one 
bedrock fact that only with sufficient 
effort is success possible. We think 
a lot of our well-planned training 
programs. Our companies spend tre- 
mendous sums in making the best 
information and guidance available 
for agents. But in the last century, 
before these sales training pro- 
cedures were in existence, sales- 
men were laying the foundations of 
our life insurance business. These 
were not trained men by today’s 
standards. They just believed in life 
insurance, knew that husbands died 
leaving families who would need 
money, and they sold life insurance. 

In this New Year on your debit, 
count the hours and the calls you 
devote to prospecting and _ selling 
interviews in new homes. Regard- 
less of the demands on your time for 
debit service, you must include a 
minimum of time and effort each 
week devoted exclusively to mission- 
ary work. 

Five prospecting calls every day 
‘in new homes, as you cover each 
days debit, will guarantee you a sup- 
ply of live prospects at all times. No 
calls in new homes—just calling 
on established policyholders—will 
equally guarantee that you will 


never have enough live prospects. 
And you cannot succeed on a debit 








unless you sell new life insurance 
in new homes, practically every 
week. 

So in this beginning of 1949, Mr. 
Debit Agent, let’s look ahead. In 
1950-53-55 will you be giving com- 
petent skilled professional advice to 
your clients, or will you be a policy 
peddler chasing a substandard risk 
up an alley to collect a dime a 
week? The answer may be in the 
plans you make now, and in the 
study and practice you do in 1949. 


PENSION AND PROFIT 
SHARING PLANS 


DETAILED examination of a 

broad representative cross sec- 
tion of the existing pension and 
profit sharing plans in the United 
States indicates that 9 out of 10 
of them need current reviewing.”’ 

These were the opening remarks 
of Meyer M. Goldstein, Director of 
the Pension Planning Company of 
New York at the Sixth Annual In- 
stitute on Federal Taxation of New 
York University’s Division of Gen- 
eral Education, on November 18. 

“Further,” Mr. Goldstein con- 
tinued, “a high percentage of these 
undoubtedly need amending at the 
present time. Probably more and 
more of them will need it with the 
passing of time. The reasons for the 
necessity for amendments differ in 
each plan, but they may be broken 
down roughly as follows: 

About % of the total number of 
plans of the country (but not % 
of the number of employees covered 
under all plans) consist of plans in 
which there is a probability that the 
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wrong type of funding method has 
been used in the light of today’s 
changed conditions of the employer. 

They may have been satisfactory 
when they were first established but 
most of them probably are no longer 
so. 

In the type of plans in which the 
funding method would be most apt 
to be a major weakness, in addition 
to other faults, would be pension 
plans funded via individual retire- 
ment income policies, with or with- 
out insurance. Secondly, most plans 
originally established as deferred dis- 
tribution profit sharing trusts need 
to be amended because they have 
been found to fail to solve the em- 
ployer's problems of either adequate 
take home pay or adequate pensions. 

The third type would be hybrid 
types of plans such as those that at- 
tempted to combine an inadequate 
pension plan with a deferred dis- 
tribution profit sharing trust plan. 

Another major group of plans 
needing amendment are those that 
have limited their eligibility require- 
ments to salaried employees only, or 
employees earning over, say, $3,000 
per year, or both. Most of these need 
to be broadened to cover all perma- 
nent employees who may ultimately 
emerge as a pension problem. 

Finally, hanging over most plans 
regardless of funding methods, is the 
added problem of providing more 
adequate pension benefits to facilitate 
orderly retirements currently, due to 
the higher plateau of increased liv- 
ing costs, wages and corresponding 
need for larger pensions as a result 
of the inflationary period through 
which we have passed since the 
original formula of pension benefits 
were established under those plans.” 
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EKPORTING that more than 
RR sinery-ive per cent of all life 

insurance applicants are now 
being granted life insurance, Frazar 
B. Wilde, president of the Con- 
necticut General Life, opened the 
57th annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical D1- 
rectors of America at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on October 28th and 
29th. 

There are too many people who 
labor under the delusion, Mr. Wilde 
said, that coldly, impersonally and 
with much scientific paraphernalia, 
the local examiner and the doctors 
at the insurance home office com- 
bine in a conspiracy calculated to 
find many and frequent reasons for 
declinations. More can and should 
be done to emphasize the success 
which life insurance medical officers 
have made in developing and broad- 
ening underwriting. 

If the principal function of the 
life insurance medical department is 
to select risks and price them prop- 
erly, then it follows that the maxi- 
mum practical use must be made of 
all the machinery that modern sci- 
entific medicine can offer. It is en- 
tirely practical, to demonstrate to life 
insurance field workers and to the 
public that extra tests are construc- 
tive and in the public’s own interest. 


Life Expectancy Gains 


In introducing Mr. Wilde to the 
Association, Dr. A. J. Robinson of 
the Connecticut company and this 
year’s president of the Association 
declared that future material in- 
crease in life expectancy must come 
largely through scientific advances in 
the prevention and treatment of the 
degenerative diseases of later life. 
These diseases and also cancer pre- 
sent a great challenge to medical re- 
search. 

“The general public and the insti- 
tution of life insurance are highly 
pleased with the improvement in life 
expectancy in recent years, but we 
must remember that this improve- 
ment has occurred principally at the 
younger ages and more people are 
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surviving to die of the degenerative 
diseases of later life. Unforunately 
the expectancy of a middle-aged man 
today as compared with his 1900 
counterpart has shown only a com- 
paratively slight increase. 

“The answer may well be found 
in disturbed body chemistry. 
Twenty-five years ago, diabetes and 
pernicious anemia presented just as 
formidable problems. A losing battle 
was fought with ineffective weapons 
until the miracles of insulin and liver 
treatment broke upon the world.” 





NEW OFFICERS 


President—Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, Pru- 
dential. 

First Vice President—Dr. Harry E. Unger- 
leider, Equitable Life (N. Y.). 

Second Vice President—Dr. Lauritz S. 
Yivisoker, Fidelity Mutual. 

Secretary—Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, Pru- 
dential. 

Treasurer—Dr. Walter A. Reiter. 

Proceedings [Editor-—Dr. James R. 
Gudger. 

Executive Council—Dr. Karl W. Anderson, 
Northwestern National; Dr. Edgar W. 
Beckwith, Equitable Life (N. Y.}; Dr. 
Cecil C. Birchard, Sun Life (Canada); 
Dr. Linford H. Lee, Pacific Mutual; 
Dr. H. Clive McAlister, Lincoln Na- 
tional; Dr. John B. Steele, Volunteer 
State. 











A significant new study of tuber- 
culosis mortality among a group of 
life insuranee policyholders claiming 
disability for the illness indicates that 
the earlier the disease is discovered 
and the longer the period of recov- 
ery, the better may be the mortality, 
according to a paper read before the 
57th annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors of America by Pearce Shep- 
herd, vice president and associate 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. 

The study of mortality among dis- 
ability claimants throws some light 
on the progress made in recent years 
in detecting and treating this disease. 
It clearly indicates that pulmonary 
tuberculosis is a disease accompanied 
by a heavy mortality at any age. 

Questions that arise in underwrit- 
ing applicants who have had pul- 
monary tuberculosis cannot be posi- 
tively answered by statistics. We 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS MEET 


can, however, deduce some highly 
probable facts, such as (1) our un- 
derwriting of applicants at the mid- 
dle and older ages has probably been 
more liberal than is justified, (2) the 
earlier the disease is discovered the 
lower the mortality, (3) the longer 
the period of recovery the better 
the mortality and (4) some extra 
mortality, however, must be antici- 
pated in practically every case even 
after several years without a re- 
currence. 

A group originally numbering 
more than 20,000 policyholders was 
the basis of the new study described 
by Mr. Shepherd, all of them men 
and women whose life insurance pol- 
icies involved disability benefits and 
who had received some benefits be- 
cause of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
None of them gave a history of 
tuberculosis prior to the issuance of 
their policies. 


A Marked Reduction Prevalent 


Commenting on some of the tables 
accompanying the study, Mr. Shep- 
herd reported that within each age 
group there has been a marked re- 
duction in the mortality rate since 
1920. The mortality in the middle 
and older age groups, he declared, is 
surprisingly heavy, which he said 
is counter to previous studies which 
led actuaries to regard the disease 
as a problem confined to young 
ages; it is a serious disease, he de- 
clared, at all ages. 

In a paper following that of Mr. 
Shepherd, Dr. Harry Dingman, vice- 
president and medical director of 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
pointed out that a million people in 
the United States have active tuber- 
culosis and that another million have 
tuberculosis in latent or quiescent 
degree. He said that it is estimated 
that yet another two million persons, 
more rather than less, will some day 
get the disease in some degree. 

Economic loss caused by tuber- 
culosis, amounts in the United States 
to three quarters of 2 billion dollars 
annually in hospital care, nursing 
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care, medical care and loss of wages. 
Prevention is possible through BCG 
vaccinations which already have 
been made to more than ten million 
people throughout the world and 
which confer immunity for about 
five years for those who react 
negatively to tuberculin. 


Ulcers Affect One Out of Ten 


Every tenth person in the U.S. 
over age 10 can expect to be affected 
by peptic ulcer, Dr. McLeod C. 
Wilson of Hartford, medical di- 
rector of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, told the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors 
of America. 

“It has been estimated that about 
1,500,000 persons in the United 
States past age 10 are affected by 
peptic ulcer during a period of ten 
vears.”” ‘‘The majority of ulcers first 
appear in the age group 30 to 40. 
Most life insurance companies issue 
half of their business at age 35 and 
under. Therefore, it is reasonable 
to assume that 10% of all policy- 
holders will develop ulcers. at some 
time after issuance of their policies.” 

Dr. Wilson pointed out that there 
is widespread confusion between 
peptic ulcers and gastric ulcers, 
which has led to belief that certain 
types had a worse experience than 
the facts warrant. In recent 
study, it was found that 45% of a 
group of disability claim cases were 
fled as stomach ulcers, but during 
the course of the claims, most of 
them found to be duodenal 
ulcers. Actually duodenal ulcers are 
89% of the total ulcer cases. 

In a discussion of Dr. Wilson’s 
paper, Dr. H. Clive McAlister of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., medical director 
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of the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co., reported on a study of 
ulcer carried on by his company 
during the period 1931 to 1945. 
He urged that there are degrees of 
severity of ulcer disease recognizable 
in numerous cases and suggested 
four classifications, the first includ- 
ing mild, unrecognized cases, the 
second, recognized cases but those 
not operated upon; the third, oper- 
ated cases; and the fourth, cases 
which have recurred after operation. 

The study presented by Dr. Mc- 
Alister, demonstrates the life-long 
character of even mild ulcer disease 
and in addition, shows that funda- 
mentally the ulcer constitution has 
a low mortality. 


Life Expectancy Among Atomic 
Workers 


The net life expectancy for men 
working in Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion installations should be better 
than for workers in the chemical 
industry at large, Herbert M. 
Parker, director of the General 
Electric Nucleonics Project at Han- 
ford Works, Richland, Wash., told 
the 57th annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Directors of America. 

Foremost among the factors in 
creasing life expectancy for atomic 
energy Mr. Parker said, 
is the extra medical care given to 
the great majority of radiation work- 
ers. Such care, he said, includes 
preselection of the personnel by in- 
itial employment examinations, blood 
counts and partial medical exami- 
nations at frequent intervals and 
comprehensive annual medical ex- 
aminations. 

At the Hanford Works, the Med- 
ical Division is finding no evidence 
whatever of _ radiation-induced 
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change in its annual medical exami- 
nation, it is believed that the normal 
incidence of ordinary diseases is he- 
ing detected at an early stage and 
that early treatment will then cer- 
tainly increase the life expectancy 
of the exposed population. 


Safety Program Emphasized 


One would like to quote figures 
on the extent of this lengthening 
Vital statistics in Richland, the resi 
dence town of Hanford workers, 
show a ridiculously low death rate. 
This is misleading for the present 
purposes, however, because the pop 
ulation is abnormally young com 
pared with normal communities. 

Another vital factor 1s the imten 
sive safety program to be found in 
all major Atomic Energy Commis 
sion installations. The success of 
this can be measured by the lost 
time injury frequency record, which 
amounted at Hanford Works to 0.06 
injuries per million man hours in 
the vears 1945-1947. In the same 
period, injuries were 2.1 per million 
man hours in the small arms am 
munition industry, 5.5 in high ex 
plosives and 9.5 for all chemical 
industries. In industry at large there 
is one death for every 124 lost time 
injuries; applying this rate to an 
idealized Hanford type plant which 
employs 10,000 men, each beginning 
work at age 20 and working for 20) 
vears, there will be two accidental 
deaths in this time. , 

The art of nuclear reactor op- 
eration has been so shrouded in 
mystery as a result of necessary 
security that the public is inclined 
to picture the nuclear reactor as a 
volcano that might blow its top at 
any time with violence of from two 
to twenty thousand atomic bombs 
combined. It is possible to say cate- 
gorically that such an event is ab- 
solutely impossible. If the worst did 
happen we wou!d still not have an 
atomic explosion and we might pull 
out of serious trouble. There could 
be disruptive malfunctioning of a 
unit and such an event could kill the 
operating crew of the unit, but would 
not be expected to kill people in 
nearby buildings. 

Work in Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion laboratories is almost certainly 
as: safe or safer than work in other 
similar laboratories or factories en- 
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tirely free from radiation operations 
and the hazards to which Atomic 
Energy workers are exposed are by 
and large not different from those 
experienced by x-ray and radium 
workers for many years. 


Rehabilitating the Disabled 


Although millions of dollars are 
spent on the prevention of accident 
and disease and many more millions 
on their treatment, the United States 
until now has neglected the third 
phase of medicine, the rehabilitation 
of the sick or injured person and his 
restoration to a useful and happy life, 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk of New York 
City told the Association. 

Chairman of the Department of 
Rehabilitation and Physical Med- 
cine at Bellevue Hospital in New 
York City, Dr. Rusk described a 
pilot program now being developed 
at his hospital patterned after the 
recommendations of the Bernard 
Baruch committee on rehabilitation. 
The new Bellevue organization now 
has eighty hospital beds and when 
new construction is completed will 
have 600, offering a complete pro- 
gram of physical medicine and 
habilitation including — retraining, 
psychological adjustment and vo- 
cational evaluation and guidance for 
physically handicapped persons. 

The many factors which go into 
the rehabilitation and restoration of 
chronically ill persons, Dr. Rusk told 
his audience of 300 life insurance 
doctors, include physical therapy, oc- 
cupational therapy, physical rehabili- 
tation, social service, vocational 
guidance and testing and recreation. 
All of these are designed to teach 
the patient with a physical disability 
“to live within the limits of his dis- 
ability but to the hilt of his capabil- 
ities, 

“Each year some 90,000 workers 
in the United States are permanently 
disabled as a result of industrial ac- 
cidents. Many of these men have no 
chance for rehabilitation and the op- 
portunity to return to productive 
work. In most cases, those with 
serious physical disabilities are re- 
tired on disability compensation, 
physical and psychological cripples, 
their earning power reduced to zero 
and their buying power reduced by 
fifty per cent, unwilling liabilities 
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Our Stars Have 


“HAPPIZEST” 


It's Contagious but Delightful— 
—and 40 Profitable!! 


We have coined a word to indicate the spirit of friendliness and helpfulness 
that exists in this, “The Happiest Insurance Family In America.” It means 
more than mere happiness that may degenerate into complacence and may 





breed laziness. Instead, “happizest” instills ZEST-activity and individual 
prosperity. Ours is the friendly teamwork that is the beginning of 
STARDOM! 


‘Happiness lies in the joy of achieve- 





ment, in the thrill of creative effort.’ 
It makes a person, upon arising, feel 


>a New G al Agent En Route 
Wrote a New General Ag eager for another day of resultful ac- 


to STARDOM * 





tivity. 
*% “I thank you for your kind personal atten- 
tion shown me when I visited your Home ; 
Office. Other insurance companies could well Wrote a Star Who Has 


rofit if they were to add the courteous and 


Already Arrived * 
ry # attitude extended by you in dealing : 
i 


with their agency force. I can readily see why *% ‘‘I can see now why the Illinois 
so many of your agents become exceedingly Bankers Life Insurance Company 
successful. Surely the inspiration which they uses the slogan, ‘The Happiest 


Insurance Family in America.’ In 
the twelve years that I have been 
in the insurance business, I can 
truthfully say that I have never 
received such fine treatment from a 
company as I have from yours.”’ 


receive through this personal friendly confidence 
is responsible {or the very large per cent of 
their accomplishments. With the inspiration 
which you have already given me I hope to be 
as successful as those whom you have set up 
as examples.”’ 

















* 





*(Name on request. Such a letier could well be written by 


come a member of ou happy family.) 


Would You, Alse, Like te Reach Stardom? 


Our friendliness and helping hand are more than pep talks. You can offer 
a unique COMPLETE COVERAGE PACKAGE OF INSURANCE-—life, 
accident, health, hospitalization. You have the privilege of using our highly 
productive MIRACLE-LEAD LETTER and our other tested lead-getting 
and sales-producing methods. It pays to be associated with success and there’s 
joy in being happy in your work. Write for our intriguing plan and learn 
of the general agencies still available. All correspondence confidential. 


you if you be- 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 
Monmouth, Illinois 


Ae. ‘he Happiest Insurance | F amily In America” 


+ 


* 





to themselves, their families 
the nation. 


five mullion dollars’ for 


rendered injured workers. 


and to 


services 
Jut thus 





Industry has a tremendous stake 
in reducing physical disability. Mil- 
lions of dollars are spent annually 
on prevention, the first phase of 
medicine, through accident preven- 
tion and health maintenance services. 
The amount spent on the second 
phase of medicine, treatment, is 
shown by the facts that doctors and 
hospitals in New York State alone 
last year received more than twenty- 


far, rehabilitation, the third phase of 
medicine that takes the patient from 
the bed to the job, has heen neg- 
lected. Because of the close inter- 
relationship between physical dis- 
ability and insurance, this has special 
implications for those physicians who 
are concerned with imsurance,: par- 
ticularly in the field of accident and 
disability insurance.” 


(Continued on the next page} 








Medical Directors—Continued 


In rehabilitation as in definitive 
medical care, the general practitioner 
is an essential and integral member 
of the therapeutic team. Today, as 
new and mounting demands are 
made upon the general practitioner 
to restore his patients to maximum 
economic and social effectiveness, he 
must turn to the expanding field of 
rehabilitation and physical medicine 
for increased technical skills and as- 
sistance, although many simple tech- 
niques can be applied directly in the 
physician's office, home and hospital 
practice. 


Disability Statistics 


Although the focus of attention 
has been centered on disabled 
veterans, the extent of disability 
among our civilian population 1s 
much greater. There were 19,000 
amputations during World War II, 
but over 120,000 major amputations 
during the same period among our 
civilian population. Approximately 
1,500 men were blinded while in 
military service, but 60,000 civilians 
lost their sight during the same 
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period. Some 265,000 men were 
permanently disabled as a result of 
combat injuries during the war, but 
1,250,000 civilians were permanently 
disabled by disease and accidents in 
corresponding four years. 

There are twenty-three million 
persons in the United States handi- 
capped to some extent by disease, 
accidents, maladjustments or war. In 
1946, 10,400,000 persons suffered 
disabling accidents and of these, 
370,000 were disabled permanently. 
It is estimated that there are 7,000,- 
000 in the United States disabled by 
diseases of the heart and arteries, 
6,850,000 from rheumatism and 
arthritis and 2,600,000 from ortho- 
pedic conditions. 

Dr. Rusk cited the economic sav- 
ings coming out of proper rehabilita- 
tion of people suffering from long 
standing chronic illness as tremen- 
dous. Typical, he said, was the ex- 
perience of 130 chronic neurologic 
patients in one of the veterans’ hos- 
pitals. All but two of these were 
veterans of the first World War and 
many had not been out of bed in ten 
years, yet after nine months of med- 
ical rehabilitation, twenty-five had 
left the hospital and were employed, 
forty others had been discharged to 
their homes, capable of light work, 
and of the remaining, thirty were 
ambulatory and undergoing  ad- 
vanced rehabilitation and twenty- 
five were capable of some self-care. 
Dr. Rusk said this one program 
saved the government and eventually 
the taxpayer $1,250,000. 


MARRIAGE BONDS AND 
FAMILY SECURITY 


New Booklet 


' 'M ARRIAGE ~ Bonds and 

Family Security” is the title 
of a new 23-page booklet prepared 
by the Women’s Division of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and de- 
signed to answer the two questions 
“How shall we go about our finan- 
cial planning” and “Just how will 
life insurance be most useful to us ?” 
The booklet will be distributed by 
third parties, such as: Women’s or- 
ganizations; magazines and _ news- 
papers; radio and television; mar- 
riage counseling services; social 
agencies, libraries, etc. 


ACTUARIAL HONORS 


N DECEMBER 1 last, Horace 
R. Bassford, Vice President and 
Chief Actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life and President of the Actuarial 
Society of America and J. Gordon 
Beatty, Chief Actuary, Canada Life 
and President of the American |n- 
stitute of Actuaries, were advised 
that they had been elected Honorary 
Kellows of the British Institute of 
Actuaries. This body celebrated its 
100th anniversary in June, 1948. 
This high honor awarded to Mr. 
Bassford and Mr. Beatty is held by 
only seven actuaries. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


Committees Chairmen 


\W, IX. BIXBY, President of the 
e American Life Convention, 
has announced his appointment to 
Committees of the American Life 
Convention for 1949. These Com- 
mittees and Chairmen are as follows: 
Actuarial, William Breiby, Vice 
President, Pacific Mutual; Agents 
and Agencies, Wendell Fk. Hansel- 
man, Vice President & Superinten- 
dent of Agencies, Union Central: 
Coordination of Activities, Claris 
Adams, President, Ohio State Life; 
Departmental Supervision, B. M. 
Anderson, Counsel, Connecticut 
General Life; Finance, L.. D. Cava- 
naugh, Vresident, Federal Life; 
Group Insurance, Emil FE. Brill, 
Vice President, General American 
Life; Insurance Regulation, Berke- 
ley Cox, Associate Counsel, Aetna 
Life; Medical Examinations, Mau- 
rice B. Bender, M.D., Vice Presi- 
dent, Medical Director, Guardian 
Life; Committee on Meetings, |. 
Howard Oden, President, North 
American Reassurance; Program, 
S. J. Hay, President, Great National 
Life; Resolutions, E. S. Ashbrook, 
President & Treasurer, North 
American Life: Uniform Laws, C. 
Petrus Peterson, Vice President & 
General Counsel, Bankers Life 
(Nebr.) ; Board of Regents, Julia: 
D. Anthony, President, Columbian 
National Life. 
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UR inflation has reached a dan- 

gerous stage where there is no 
quick, easy cure, but it is vital to 
beware of “quack’’ remedies that 
will only make a crack-up more cer- 
tain. 

To judge whether any proposed 
remedy will really get at the causes 
of our trouble, we have to clearly 
understand those causes; this would 
be simpler if various groups trying 
to hang the blame for high prices 
onto each other had not fogged up 
the facts which the ordinary citizen 
needs to know. 

Actually government, business, 
labor, tarmers, and plain John Q. 
Citizen himself are spreading infla- 
tion, knowingly or unknowingly. The 
figures indicate that our national 
financial policies have been respon- 
sible for about two-thirds of our 
currency inflation to date, but that 
the greatest upward force on prices 
today 1s our general scramble to take 
things away from each other. 

To understand the process that 
has knocked the buying power of the 
1948 dollar down to 57 pre-war 
pennies, as shown in the chart, one 
needs to remember that money is 
simply a way of splitting up work 
and goods into small handy pieces, 
or shares, so we can “swap” them 
conveniently, 


Illustration 


China has shown us how, when 
a country prints up new dollars much 
faster than it produces new goods, 
the money gets cheaper and buys 
less. We haven’t inflated our money 
anything like as much as China, but 
in 1939 there were 33 billion dollars 
in cash and bank checks (demand 
deposits) circulating in the United 
States, and today there are nearly 
109 billion—over three times as 
many, against less than twice as 
much goods—our industrial produc- 
tion has only increased about 80 per 
cent and our farm production has in- 
creased about a third. With new dol- 
lars pouring out half again as fast as 
new goods during the past nine 
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| /NFLATION— 


Causes ahd Cures 


years, each dollar’s proportionate 
share of goods has fallen greatly, 
till it now takes $1.76 to buy what 
$1.00 would buy in 1939. 


Inflation in Two Easy Steps 


We got this way in two main 
stages. The biggest jump in our 
money supply occurred when, by 
borrowing enormously from the 
banks during the war, the govern- 
ment “hocked” future tax collec- 
tions for many years ahead and 
poured these billions immediately 
into circulation. Most governments 
have financed war at least partially 
this way because it is easier and 
more popular at the time; it permits 
“both guns and butter,” and puts off 
the real financial pinch till later. 

Some 50 billion of these borrowed 
dollars have not been paid back to 
the banks, and are therefore still out 
in circulation, pushing upward on 
prices; this 50-odd billion amounts 
to approximately two-thirds of the 
76-billion-dollar inflation in our 
money supply. 

Since continued huge government 
spending leaves little or no surplus 
with which to cut down this power- 
ful inflationary force, the ordinary 
consumer can judge the sincerity of 
any government campaign to reduce 
the high cost of living by whether 
such a plan starts with severe gov- 
ernment economics and a real attack 
on the government debt. 

The second, or post-war stage of 
our inflation has seen government 
and public “team-up” to inflate 
prices; meat is a good example: 
Sharing our wheat and other grains 
with starving Europe was the hu- 
manitarian thing to do, but our 
government dollars, buying for 
Furope, necessarily competed with 
American consumer dollars, and fur- 
ther boosted grain prices already ele- 


vated by a world grain shortage. 
Feed and labor are the principal 
costs of growing meat on the farm. 
Feed grains which produced the 
meats now on butchers’ counters cost 
some three times their 1939 prices; 
farm labor wage rates of 1948 are 
more than three times their pre-war 
levels. 

Meanwhile millions of ordinary 
citizens with more dollars of income 
than ever before, have tried to buy 
more meat per capita than the coun- 
try is producing. This tremendous 
buying pressure pushing through 
food markets recently bid up prices 
paid farmers for meat animals to ap- 
proximately four times their pre- 
war levels. Some of the rise has 
been absorbed by our processing and 
distribution industries, but when this 
meat finally reached retail counters 
it cost consumers over two and a 
half times pre-war prices, on the 
average. 


Income Is Goods, Not Dollars 


In a pioneer village it was easy 
to see that the citizens’ only actual 
income was the things they pro- 
duced, and that they could not have 
a still higher standard of living sim- 
ply by passing around more money. 

This is just as true today in our 
overgrown village of 146,000,000 
people; our inflation continues to 
burn more fiercely because although 
we enjoy incomparably the highest 
standard of living ever known by any 
nation, we are collectively demand- 
ing an even higher standard of liv- 
ing than our present maximum out- 
put of goods will furnish, and are 
bidding for it frantically with an 
ever-increasing flow of paper dollars. 


With record high employment at 
wage rates that have more than 
doubled since 1939, total manufac- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Inflation—Continued 


turing payrolls are now pouring out 
three and a half times as many wage 
dollars as in 1939, yet the nation’s 
industrial output, even with a vastly 
greater labor force at work, has in- 
creased only about 80 per cent. New 
wage dollars in circulation have in- 
creased over twice as fast as new 
goods ; this has been another strong 
inflationary force. 

As each unit of work now costs 
twice as much money as in 1939, a 
“floor” of higher production costs 
has been built up under present high 
selling prices to consumers. The 
problem of avoiding a tail-spin as 
we try to “level-off’ our inflation 
has just been demonstrated in the 
home radio set industry ; consumers 
should understand this problem also. 

Output ef home radio sets caught 
up with consumer demand in 1947; 


sets piled up on store counters and 
forced distress sales as_ prices 
dropped; severe competition wiped 
out profit margins in many cases and 
caused sales at a loss. With prices 
and sales volume falling off and pro- 
duction costs “‘nailed” at high levels, 
27 makers of sets or parts have gone 
out of business since mid-1947, end- 
ing the jobs of their workers. Total 
output of sets will be cut from about 
20 million in 1947 to around 15 mil- 
lion in 1948; this is as many as the 
radio industry estimates can be sold 
at prices based on current high costs. 
Employees of the shut-down radio 
producers can still readily find jobs 
elsewhere—but when the above se- 
quence happens in more industries, 
on a broad enough scale so that laid- 
off workers cannot find new jobs, 
we have the beginning of real de- 
pression. 

The rise in prices of industrial 
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goods which the farmer buys has 
automatically raised government 
price support levels on farm crops, 
thereby helping to prop up high food 
prices. High government price guar- 
antees on feed grains even now make 
it an advantage to many farmers to 
sell their grain to the government 
or take out government loans on it, 
rather than use it for producing more 
livestock and therefore more meat. 
Yet rising food prices have been an 
important factor in the wage raises 
that today help keep government 
price props high. Thus inflation 
feeds on itself, 


Proposed Inflation Remedies 


The foregoing examples show how 
our inflation has developed into a 
tangled problem for which there is 
no glib, easy answer; they empha- 
size that any genuine inflation rem 
edy must somehow either increase 
the supply of goods, or reduce the 
excess money supply, or both. 

Price control, widely proposed as 
an inflation remedy, in effect tries 
to mark up the purchasing power of 
cheapened money by official orders. 
Whether the dollar so marked up ts 
a fantastically cheapened Chinese 
dollar or a moderately cheapened 
U.S. dollar, human nature is the 
saine ; people resist accepting money 
at more than they think it is worth 
in terms of goods; reduced produc- 
tion and black markets are the un- 
failing results, and enforcement 
problems terrific. 
supply of money and under-supply 
of goods, basic causes of inflation, 
are actually aggravated by price con- 
trol. 

We now have “unofficial” price 
ceilings on new automobiles; these 
are the prices set by the manufac- 
turers—prices considerably less than 
many people are willing to pay. 
Rather than wait their turn, thou- 
sands of reputable citizens pay $500 
or $1,000 above the _ established 
prices in order to get their cars now, 
in the black market. They are able 
to do this because thousands of other 
average respectable American cit!- 
zens are not above taking delivery 
on a new car that they don't need, 
in order to pick up some quick, eas\ 
money in the black market. The 
hard facts of this current example 
indicate what a hollow illusion pric 
control would again turn out to be 
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Four Anti-Inflation Weapons 


Since three-quarters of our in- 
flated money supply consist of bor- 
rowed or “credit” dollars, the gov- 
ernment has powerful anti-inflation 
weapons available, in the form of 
(1) Credit restrictions, (2) lLcon- 
omies in government operation, (3) 
Taxation policies, (4) Reduction of 
the federal debt. 

(1) Restrictions on consumer in- 
stallment credit help restrain con- 
sumers from “cashing” future in- 
come and pouring it into today’s 
inflated buying stream of dollars. 
Federal reserve limitations on bank 
lending can cut down business bor- 
rowing and spending. 

(2) Eliminating all unnecessary 
government projects and pruning in- 
flated government payrolls of un- 
necessary employees would permit a 
real slash in federal spending. Huge 
cash savings made thereby, plus (3) 
adequate taxes would (4) speed up 
the pay-off of the most inflationary 
part of the federal debt—those bank- 
held “1.0.U.’s” that keep some 50 
billion borrowed dollars circulating 
in our buying stream. 

These are much more powertul 
anti-inflation weapons than many 
persons realize; they are ample for 
government to do its full share to- 
wards halting inflation. “But gov- 
ernment cannot safely attempt the 
job alone—-the people must pull in 
the same direction, too, if we are to 
ease off gradually, without a “bust.” 


The Public's Part in the Fight 


The best inflation remedy of all, 
one which would halt most price 
rises practically overnight, is in our 
collective hands as consumers. It is 
simply to accept the highest all- 
round standard of living in history 
but stop trying to stretch it beyond 
the nation’s productive capacity. 

This means that millions of people 
would have to forego some of the 
things that they want immediately— 
a new car, a new refrigerator, some 
extra steaks and pork chops. The 
United States is now producing, and 
eating, 10 per cent more meat per 
capita than in 1929, a prosperous 
vear. /f we would plan our menus 
accordingly, instead of bidding for 
still bigger individual shares of meat 
than will come out of the total 1948 
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supply, we would quickly take the 
“steam” out of soaring meat prices, 
without hardship measures like or- 
ganized buyers’ strikes. 

By holding down our demands to 
fit available supplies of goods we 
automatically bring the sharp knife 
of free competition into play, causing 
both producers and sellers to watch 
their costs and hold down their profit 
margins; also we wipe out both 
“black” and “gray” markets. \War- 
time slogans like “Make it last or do 
without,” “Cut out waste, “lat less 
meat,” and “Save for victory,’ apply 
equally well to winning the war 
against inflation. And as consumer- 
workers, we can cut present high 
production costs by working more 
efficiently in our jobs. 

Finally, if we as consumers sin- 
cerely want a halt to inflation, we 
must necessarily quit demanding 
things that maintain or further in- 
crease inflation, such as still more 
and still ‘‘easier” credit dollars for 
home building, a multi-billion-dollar 
government housing program, more 
rounds of wage hikes without at least 
equal boosts in output, government 
maintenance of farm prices at infla- 
tion levels. No matter how desirable 
any of these things may be to various 
important groups, demanding them 
along with a halt in our dangerous 
inflation is simply demanding that 
we go in two opposite directions at 
the same time. This cannot be done, 
no matter how many politicians may 
promise it. 

Unless we as consumers volun- 
larily limit our demand for all kinds 
of goods to fit within our national 
production, price inflation will force 
it by gradually exhausting the buy- 
ing power of more and more people; 
this process is already going on at 
an accelerating rate, and unless 
headed off will almost certainly end 
as have past inflations, in a general 
collapse. 

Time is fast running out; it is 
vital that our gavernment lead our 
people now, in realistic joint action 
against inflation, while there are still 
consumer savings and other reserves 
of buying power to cushion any cor- 
rective recession that develops. Un- 
less the facts of life are faced and 


‘practical measures are taken soon, 


our inflationary boom is increasingly 
likely to blow up in our faces, with 
disastrous resulting depression. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE the publication of the 

December edition, the following 
companies have expanded, as indi- 
cated: Beneficial Standard ( Calit. ) 
in Iowa; College Life (Ind.) in 
Kentucky; Credit Life (Nev.) in 
Utah; Fidelity National (Colo.) in 
Utah; Great-West (Can.) in Dela- 
ware; Homesteaders (Iowa) in 
Oklahoma; Mammoth Life & Ac- 
cident (Ky.) in Missouri; Mutual 
Savings ( Mo.) in Ohio; National 
(ld Line ( Ark.) in Georgia; North 
American Life & Casualty (Munn. ) 
in Georgia; North American Fite 
(Ill.) in Minnesota; Union Mutual 
(Me.) in North Dakota and Wis- 
consin; Universal Life & Accident 
(Tex.) in Arkansas. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Call President 


HE annual meeting of the Life 

Insurance Association of America 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on December 9 
last. Asa V. Call, President of the 
acific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected President of the 
Association, succeeding Leroy A. 
Lincoln, of the Metropolitan Life. 

Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and the foremost life insur- 
ance critic of the government's policy 
of supporting the bond market, in- 
troduced a resolution condemning 
this support. The resolution was 
defeated. 


LIFE INSURANCE COUNSEL 
Elliott President 


HE annual meeting of the As- 

sociation of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel, an organization founded 35 years 
ago, was held on December 7, 8 last 
in New York City. Byron K. Elhiott, 
Executive Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel of the John Hancock, 
was elected President succeeding 
Francis J. Wright, Vice President 
and General Counsel of the Midland 
Mutual Life. 
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1949 Interest Rates on 6 
3 4 5 Modihie: 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated Installments Installments not Dividends {., ail 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable W ithdrawable Dis. or D. L. 

Aetna Life (Conn.) .......... 1/1/49 Increased 2% 90 (a) 2% % (a) 234% (a) No 

American Home (Kans.) ...... 1/1/49 Continued 2U% 214% 242% No 

American Mutual (lowa)...... 1/1/49 Continued (b) (b) (b) No 

Baltimore Life (Md.)......... 1/1/49 Revised 2% 214% 242% No 

Bankers Life (lowa).......... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 2.85% 2.85% Yes(e) 

Beneficial Life (Utah) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 214% 2% 242% No 

Boston Mutual (Mass.) ...... 1/1/49 Continued 2% 2% 2% No § 
susiness Men’s (Mo.) ......... 7/1/48 Continued 24%% (a) 2% (a) 2% (a) No 
Calif.-Western States ......... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 2% 2% No 

SS RES ees ae ae ee 7/1/48 Decreased 39% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No 
Central Life (lowa) .......... 5/1/49 Continued 3% (a) 39 (a) 390 (a) Yes(c) E 
me 7/1/49 Continued 3% (g) (f) 3% (2) No 
Central Life (Kan.) .......... 1/1/49 Continued 2'29e(g) ere: eeeee No 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) ...... 1/1/49 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No 
Confederation (Canada) ...... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Connecticut Mutual ........... 1/1/49 Continued (i) 3% 3Y% 344% No 
Continental American (Del.)... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Comeicny £Ate (00.) = ccc cvcces: 1/1/49 Continued 242% (a) 2% (a) 242% (a) Py 

Expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.) .. 1/1/49 Continued 2429 2” 242%e No he 
Federal Life (Ill.) ............ 2/1/49 Continued 242% (a) 2% 244% (a) No 
8 ae. Se eee 1/1/49 Continued (j) (j) (j) No 
Grange Mutual (Idaho) ....... 9/1/47 Continued 214% RE LS eoes'y No i. 
Great National (Tex.) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Great Northwest (Wash.) ..... 1/1/49 Revised 3% LA% 3% No 
Great Southern (Tex.) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 3% 2% 3% No 
ES I ee Continued 34% 314% 34% No 
Guarantee Mutual (Neb.) ..... 1/1/49 Increased 3% (a) (a) No 
Guarantee Reserve (Colo.) .... = ...... Continued 2.4% 242% 2Y% No 
Guaranty Income (La.) ...... 1/1/49 Continued 212% 242% 22% Yes(c) 
eet “aM International ........ 1/1/49 Continued 3% 244% 3% No J 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 39% 2% (a) 242% (a) Yes(c) 

Sueeee Baeee Cl. B.D) x. caw cacces 1/1/49 Continued 2.85% (a) 2.85% (a) 2.85% (a) Yes(c) 

Hoosier Farm Bureu (Ind.) .... 1/1/49 Continued 2% ee hee rs No 7 
Independent Life (Md.) ....... 1/1/49 Increased 2% 2% 2YA% No 

UE A PROUD. Vibes wi bWbis oe 1/25/49 Continued 3% 2Y4% 2Y% No 

Kentucky Home Mutual ....... 3/16/49 Continued 2Y.% 24% 21% No 

LaFayette Life (Ind.) ......... 1/1/49 Continued 3% (a) (a) No 

Lincoln Liberty (Nebr.) ....... 1/1/49 Continued 3YA% 2% 21% No 

Lutheran Mutual (lowa) ...... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 2Y.% (a) 2.9% (a) No 

Manhattan Mutual (Kans.) .... 3/1/49 Continued 3% 212% 24% No 

Midland Mutual (Ohio) ....... 1/1/49 Decreased (1) 3% (a) 212% (a) 2Y4% (a) No 

Modern Life (Minn.) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 2% 2YY,. 2YG No . 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 2.85% (m) 3% 3% No 

Mutual Life (Canada) ........ 1/1/49 Increased (4% ) 3% 39 (a) 39% (a) No 

Mutual Savings (Mo.) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 2% 212% 21% No j 
Mutual Service ( Minn.) ....... 7/1/49 Increased(10%) 2’“4% 2G LYN No 

National Equity (Ark.) ....... 5/1/49 Continued 314% 244% (a) 214% (a) No 

National Guardian (Wis.) ..... 1/1/49 Continued SUG (a) (a) No 

National Life (Vt.) .......... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% “No 

New England Mutual ......... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 

North Carolina Mutual ........ 4/1/49 Continued 2% (a) 2% 2Y,% No 

Northern Life (Canada) ...... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 

Northern Life (Wash.) ...... 1/1/49 Revised 3% LA% 242% (a) Yes(c) 

Northwestern National ....... 1/1/49 Continued 2uy% 244% 254% No 
Ne None ae Ae ana anaes 6 Yes(c) 

Pacific Mutual (Calif.) ....... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 2% 242% Yes(n) 
Pan-American (La.) .......... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 

Philadelphia Life (Pa.) ....... 2/1/48(0) > Continued 212% 24 2% No 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ...... 1/1/49(k) Continued 3% 3% 3% No : 
Pioneer Mutual (N. Dak.) .... 4/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% No l 
Policyholders National ........ 1/1/49 Continued 2% 2.42% 212% No ( 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ....... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No \ 
Pt eee Ce Ged incensce 2 tut eee Ee <M ty ee TN No , 
J RE 84) ae 1/1/49 Continued 3% (gz) 2% (b) No : 
8 Pe ay ae Ge og eee 5/1/49 Continued 4% (b) (b) No \ 
Security Mutual (Nebr.) ...... 1/1/49 Revised 2%% (a) 242% (a) 244% (a) No . 
Shenandoah Life (Va.) ....... 1/1/49 Decreased (5%) 314% 214% 3% No 
Standard Life (Ind.) ......... 5/1/49 Continued 24% 2% 3% No 
ree 2200 SOD pads secon 3/1/49 Continued (a) (a) (a) No 

State Mutual (Mass.) ......... 1/1/49 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Sunset Life (Wash.) .......... 1/1/49 Continued 214% 22% (a) 242% (a) No 
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500 Fifth Avenue, 100 Boylston Street Central 3126 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 915 Olive Street St. Louis Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
“hy c———— 1949 Interest Rates on 6 
1 4 Modified 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated Installments Installments not Dividends for 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable Dis. or D. I. 
Teachers I. & A. (N. Y.) ..... 1/1/49 Revised - ~—...... 214% (a) (a) Yes(c) 
Union Central (Ohio) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 2% met 3% No 
Werom Labor (N. ¥.) ccccecos 1/1/49 Continued (p) 2% 214% No 
Union Mutual (Maine) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 3% ' 2% 3% No 
Western Life (Mont.) ........ 1/1/49 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No 
Western Mutual L. & C. ....... 1/1/49 Continued a a ree No 
_. |? “Rone 1/1/49 Continued 3% (a) 2%4% (a) 234% (a) No 
World Life (Nebr.) .......... 1/1/49 Continued 2u4% 2% 2% No 
FOOTNOTES 
(a) Or guaranteed rate, if higher. 
(b) Guaranteed rate stated in policy. 
(c) Modified schedule for policies with disability benefits. 
(d) Modified schedule for policies with double indemnity benefits 
(e) No modified schedules for policies with current disability benefits; modified schedule on policies with double indemnity benefits. 
(f) Not ere. 
(g) Also 34%. 
(h) Also 3% and 3%%. 
(i) Juvenile and Term revised. 
(j) Varies from 2% to 2%.%, depending on policy. 
(k) Continued to 7/1/49. 
(1) 3% reserve basis; 3%4% undecided. 
(m) On CSO; 3% on American Experience contracts. 
(n) Modified schedule for policies with disability issued before 1930. 
fo} On policies issued before 1/1/48; 1/1/49 on policies issued after 1/1/48. 
(p) Issues prior to 1/1/48; interest rates for issues after 1/1/48. 
th 
ol 
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It’s FLITCRAFT time again! 


Here’s the new Compend—the most comprehensive 
pocket rate book available! 


Results of New Study 


NEW type of evidence bearing 

on the question of why people let 
their’ life insurance policies lapse is 
presented in a research report en- 
titled “Lapsed Without Value,” re- 
cently published by the Agency 
Management Association for home 
office use only. 

The report is based on a pilot 
study made in the Philadelphia area 
where actual interviews were con- 
ducted with a group of people who 
had lapsed policies under two years 
old and another group of persistent 
policyholders who bought similar 
insurance at the same time as the 
lapsed group. The study covered a 
relatively small number of cases 
and conclusions drawn in the report 
are regarded as tentative. 

Major findings in the study re- 
veal that one out of five people who 
lapse life insurance without value 
considers giving up the policy almost 
immediately after buying it. Seven 
out of ten lapsers, on the verge of 
losing their life insurance, consider 
no plan for conserving the policy. 
Seven out of ten make no attempt 
to get in touch with the agent or 









Plan now for lowest 
prices and quickest deliv- 
ery on the coming 


1949 
EDITION 


The new edition 
of this standard 
sales-booster is 


Euen Better Than Last Year's Best! 
AVOID DELAY—PLAN NOW! This way 


you are sure to be first in the field with the new 
Compend. Order now and be counted in on the 
very first printing. Publication Day is early in 
April—and that’s definite! 


DISCOUNT-PRICES 


Sg, ET AACA A CRE EEE! Net, $3.50 each agency. Yet in over eight out of ten 
Ny. iceman Peet ee ee bee Se 10% disc., or 3.15 each cases, the agent who made the sale 
6 or more ................ ied dibdtiatnaiaehacschenieceaneias 20% disc., or 2.80 each says the policy lapsation need not 


have occurred. 
A number of factors discovered in 
the study serve to emphasize that 


For programming—more data than original 
lapsation is greatly dependent upon 


policies show! 


No need to ask prospects for original policies. All 
the information you need for programming is here 
—in one place. So complete and easy to use that 
companies and agents refer to it for later changes 
in their own policies! 


Now Published Annually, Settlement Options will be 
ready in April, too. This means you can group orders 
for both these outstanding sales aids in the same 
operation. You can increase the amount you save 
your agents without changing your regular, yearly, 
group-order plan! 


“The Only Book Complete on 
Subject of Settlement Options” 


DISCOUNT-PRICES 





. conditions which exist at the time 

+ of sale both in regard to the policy, 
the agent, and the interrelation be- 

rt tween them. The report states, 
“This is encouraging, since it once 
again indicates that lapsation can be 
reduced by improvements in the 
qualification of prospects and the 
agent's sales methods.” 

It is pointed out in the study that 
in general both the lapser and non- 
lapser groups indicate they hold life 

1949 Ed. insurance in high regard. 
The disturbing fact that 67% of 
those who lapsed policies without 
value believe that the company made 


eS SSS aa eae by PASE aN Net, $4.00 each 
OT ESS RR OPES SES 10% disc., or 3.60 each a profit on the transaction, coupled 
6.0r ee abba dicaial 20% disc., or 3.20 each with the fact that 49% of them say 


they received nothing for the money 
they invested in the policies, con- 
stitutes a real challenge to the life 
insurance business in the realm of 
public education,” the report stated. 


<5 FLITCRAFT © Incorporated 


oa 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














DFFICE EFFI 


Suggestion Systems 





ROBABLY the most :mportant 

factor in any suggestion pro- 

gram is the extent of the interest 
and support given by top manage- 
ment. There is nothing new in that 
statement but it can stand repetition 
as there are many instances where 
suggestion programs have been 
started with high hopes only to 
wither and die a short while later 
because management's heart was not 
in it and it was not actively in- 
terested. There is no satisfactory 
substitute for the all-out enthusiasm 
and support of executive manage- 
ment. 

Since suggestions must be 
promptly processed, it is important 
that sufficient personnel and facilities 
be available before the program is 
inaugurated. Letter-writing is very 
important, so one member of the 
suggestion system’s staff should be 
an expert in writing friendly con- 
vincing letters. 


Prompt Action 


ur goal is to have suggestions 
processed within three months from 
the date of the suggestion and a 
return-date stamp is placed on each 
new suggestion before it is for- 
warded to the committee. Of course, 
many suggestions which do not re- 
quire much study will be processed 
and either accepted or rejected long 
before the three-month period is up, 
while there will be some technical 
suggestions a study of which can- 
not be fully completed and a definite 
answer given in three months’ time. 
Where there is such a delay, an in- 
termin report is sent in order that 
the proponent will not think that his 
suggestion has been mislaid or for- 
gotten. 
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by C. H. HALL 


The faster suggestions can be 
processed and answered, the better 
is the reputation of your suggestion 
system, provided, of course, there is 
always a full and fair consideration 
of every suggestion. Last year we 
found we were somewhat behind on 
our processing and decided we must 
make a spurt and bring it up to date. 
With the help of our suggestion 
committees and a closer follow-up on 
the more complicated suggestions, 
we were finally able to reduce, by 
approximately one-half, the number 
of our outstanding cases. The extra 
effort expended in this direction was 
well worthwhile as the speedier 
processing of suggestions has been 
helpful to us all along the line, and 
has, we feel, helped the production 
of new suggestions. 


Good indexing is an important 
part of the mechanics of our sugges- 
tion program in order that proper 
recognition may be given where a 
suggestion has been turned down 
and later a similar suggestion from 
a different source is adopted. It 
does not need to be elaborate, but it 
should be handled efficiently so that 
it is accurate and can be relied upon. 
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“Mr. Barton, | just had to make 
this suggestion personally!” 


IENCY 


In the early days of our program 
while we were still rather short on 
experience in indexing, we found, 
occasionally, that our cross-indexing 
had not gone as far as it should and 
that we were making an award to 
one suggestor for a suggestion that 
was quite similar to another which 
had not been so rewarded. Of course, 
as soon as this was brought to our 
attention a duplicate award was 
made. In the last several years, as 
our indexing improved with more 
experience, the number of such cases 
has been materially reduced and, 
in fact, for some time now they 
have practically disappeared. 


Publicity Is Important 


Adequate publicity is a very im- 
portant factor in enlisting the co- 
operation of office workers. They are 
human like any other class of 
workers and very properly like to 
see a reasonable amount of publicity 
in connection with their accepted 
suggestion. To publicize awards we 
do four things: 

First, publish a summary of the 
suggestion with the picture of the 
suggestor in the company’s monthly 
magazine. There isn’t any doubt but 
that employees enjoy looking at the 
pictures of their co-workers and take 
pride in seeing their own picture 
featured prominently. In addition, it 
satisfies the natural curiosity of those 
dealing with “J.D.” in Seattle, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to know 
what he looks like. Furthermore, by 
publishing a summary of the sugges- 
tion along with the picture, it pro- 
vides an additional means of inform- 
ing our staff of recent changes in 
forms of procedures. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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MASTER PLATES 


—just like on any piece 

of paper... and make 
‘original’- quality 
printing-like, any quantity 


Duplicate Copies or 
e REPORTS 


e SALES & SYSTEMS 
FORMS & DATA 


e CHARTS 
e DRAWINGS, etc. 


for Finest, Fastest Results 


You can run Colitho Plates through business 
machines, too. You can save the plate for 
re-runs and add progressive data if you 
like. You can erase on them, also. And in 
this inexpensive office offset duplicating 
process, there’s no waiting, no wasted paper, 
before image build-up! 


GET FREE TRIAL SAMPLE. Contact the Colum- 
bia Colitho Service office nearest you. A 
demonstration will show you how easily and 
quickly you can place your next duplicating 
job on a Colitho Plate and see the results! 
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Main Office & Factory: Gien Cove, L. 1., N. Y. 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th St. 
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Suggestion Systems—Continued 


Second, each month we send a 
short release on our suggestion pro- 
gram, which includes the names of 
those who have received awards dur- 
ing the preceding month, to various 
insurance magazines. 


Presentation of Awards 


Third, for the award winners in 
our home office and New York 
metropolitan branch offices we fre- 
quently have the presentation of 
award checks made by our president, 
with a group picture taken of all 
those present, a copy of which is 
sent to each of them a few days 
later. This plan has proven very 
popular and we believe it is a good 
booster for our program. 

Fourth and finally, we have a plan 
for annual awards whereby the four 
or five employees who have made the 
most valuable contributions to our 
suggestion program during the prior 
year are given additional recognition 
with cash awards ranging from 
$50.00 to $100.00. In addition, those 
who qualify for the annual awards 
from our branch offices are brought 
to New York for a visit of several 
day at the company’s home office and 
the annual awards are presented by 
our president at a dinner sponsored 
by our employees’ association. The 
first year this plan was adopted, we 
brought an annual award winner all 
the way from Austin, Texas. This 
lady from “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas”’ had never been to New York 
before. She had the time of her life 
and has been talking about it ever 
since, all of which has been excellent 
promotional material for our sugges- 
tion program. 


Personal Contact 


I feel confident that the more per- 
sonal contact that can be had with 
suggestors, the more successful will 
be the Suggestion System. Through 
personal contact, we can discover 
whether there is more to the sugges- 
tor’s idea than meets the eye, and 
also whether the reasons for declin- 
ing the suggestion are convincing 
and, therefore, acceptable, or whether 
we have a dissatisfied customer. If 
the latter, then we can take steps to 
remedy the situation. With this in 
mind, we are going to try to have 
more personal contact with our sug- 





gestors this year and we feel sure 
the extra effort involved will by 
most worthwhile. 


Solutions Sought 


Another thing we ate going to dp 
this year is to put before our staf 
some of the problems for which we 
are seeking solutions and ask for 
their suggestions. In other words, 
by directing their thinking along 
such lines, we are hopeful that there 
may be a whole new field opening up 
in connection with our suggestion 
program activity which will enable 
us to improve the quality and in- 
crease the quantity of suggestions. 

Many manufacturing and indus. 
trial companies have printed very 
attractive and interesting sugges. 
tion hand books for their employees. 
We have never seen one yet for office 
workers and so we have been work- 
ing on a hand book for our own 
group of companies, which should 
be ready shortly. We anticipate that 
the distribution of this hand _ book 
to the members of our staff will also 
help to stimulate the flow of good 
suggestions. 


“Free Trade in Ideas" 


The other day, Arthur Krock, the 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, in his column, 
made this statement: “Democracy 
stands for what Justice Holmes 
called ‘free trade in ideas.’” That 
statement caught my eye because 
the operations of our suggestion 
systems, or programs, are, in es- 
sence, “free trade in ideas.”’ Carry- 
ing this thought a step further, 
aren't our suggestion programs a 
democratic means of promoting “‘free 
trade in ideas” ? 

We have a wonderful opportunity 
in our suggestion system work to 
accomplish much that is constructive 
and at the same time, to build good 
will. I strongly urge you not to over- 
look the market for suggestions 
among office workers. Let them feel 
that they have a part in the progress 
made by their company and 
that they have made their contribu- 
tions through their suggestions. 
Don’t sell their suggestions short. 
Give this field the recognition it 
deserves and you will, I know, be 
gratified with the results. 





_ From an address before the National Associa- 
tion of Suggestion Systems. 

















Dear Mr. Fergason: 

There seems to be considerable 
confusion as to the meaning of the 
Supreme Court's ruling concerning 
overtime pay and its computation. 
Can you clarify this ruling in every- 
day business language? 

H. W. L. (Chicago) 


Dear H. W. L.: 

I can and will clarify the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the famous “over- 
time on overtime’ case. This is the 
Bay Ridge Operating Company case 
—in its decision the Court pointed 
out that a higher wage or salary rate 
paid to an employee because of un- 
desirable hours or disagreeable work 
is not true overtime pay. Just be- 
cause a contract calls certain hours 
as overtime hours carrying overtime 
pay, it does not follow that the over- 
time pay can be offset against the 
statutory requirements for hours 
worked in excess of forty. The Court 
defined true overtime and overtime 
pay as extra pay for work because 
of previous work for a_ specified 
number of hours in the work week 
or work day whether the hours are 
specified by contract or statute. 
Please notice this reference to “‘pre- 
vious work schedule.” If a company 
pays time and one-half for work 
after 5 o’clock, irrespective of the 
number of hours previously worked 
during the day, that is not true over- 
time and cannot be offset against 
statutory overtime. The extra pay 1s 
nothing more than premium pay for 
undesirable hours and must be in- 
cluded in computing the base pay 
upon which statutory overtime 1s 
computed. This is the reason the 
Supreme Court’s ruling is referred 
to as “overtime on overtime.” Had 
this company previously referred to 
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GUY FERGASON 


in my example paid time and one- 
half for work in excess of seven 
hours (or eight if it is preferred) per 
day—then the overtime pay would 
constitute real overtime above a 
specified work schedule. It would not 
he included in computing base pay 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Fergason will conduct a monthly 
column, "Around the Office."" He invites 
readers to send in questions concerning 
office problems—personnel, employment, 
training, rates of pay, supervision, etc., 
and he will attempt to give his view- 
points concerning these problems. In 
so doing he will be expressing his own 
opinions and not those of the editorial 
staff. Mr. Fergason starts his column this 
month with a letter he received from 
one of his clients asking about the recent 
Supreme Court decision affecting over- 
time pay. All letters should be signed; 
however, only the initials of the writer 
will be used in the column and neither 
company nor personal names will be 
divulged. It is our hope that this column 
will be helpful and informative to our 
readers. 


rate and it could be offset against 
statutory overtime pay. 

In my opinion, the Court rather 
clearly defined the overtime issue, 
and their definition goes back to 
whether the premium pay is earned 
because of previous hours worked or 
because the hours are undesirable. 
If an employee can earn extra pay 
for Saturday werk regardless of how 
many hours had been worked during 
the week, the extra pay is not over- 
time pay; but if the employee must 
work 35 hours or 40 hours before 
the overtime or extra time pay be- 
gins to operate, then it is true over- 
time. 

It would be a good idea to look 
over your practices in respect to 
overtime and if you are paying a 
premium for a late afternoon and 
early evening shift, the chances are 
the increased pay rate is a premium 
for undesirable hours unless you 
have specified the number of hours 
per day or week above which the 
premium pay starts. 

I hope this clarifies the ruling for 
you. It would be a recommended 
practice to have your legal counsel 
review the Court opinion and the 
Commissioner’s ruling in light of 
specific conditions within your com- 
pany and advise you accordingly. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 
Does Illinois have a dismissal 
compensation law? 


J.D. W. (Chicago) 


Dear J. D. W.: 

Your question deals with Illinois 
statutes and should properly be 
answered by a lawyer. Inasmuch as 
it does not call for an opinion as to 
law I will answer it. No, Illinois 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


does not have a dismissal compensa- 
tion law as such by which you are 
obligated to pay severance pay be- 
yond the actual hours worked. Illi- 
nois does have a wage payment law 
dealing with the payment of wages 
earned. 

On the general matter of policy 
(not law). it would be my opinion 
that most companies follow the prac- 
tice of giving one or two weeks pay 
in lieu of notice in case of severance 
by the company—the amount of 
severance pay depending on the 
length of service of the employee. 
Dismissal for cause (such as in- 
subordination, theft, etc.) would 
carry no dismissal compensation be- 
yond actual earnings. Resignations 
would carry no severance pay be- 
yond actual earnings. A wage 
severance or dismissal compensation 





law poses many problems and I 
personally hope that companies will 
continue their voluntary action in 
respect to severance pay and that a 
state law will be unnecessary. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 
What do you do with an habitually 
“late” employee? 
M. W. E,. (Chicago) 


Dear M. W. E.: 

You probably expect a profound 
answer to your question. You have 
not given all the facts such as extent 
of tardiness by other employees; 
degree of punctuality of supervisory 
staff ; work schedule; mail delivery 
schedule ; attitude of management ;— 
these will affect your main problem. 

To specifically answer your ques- 
tion without regard to extenuating 
conditions and circumstances—fire 
(i.e. dismiss) the employee. 





/ Jian Wilke 
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FILING FILM AVAILABLE 


teat MUST Be Somewhere!”, a 
new, color motion picture por- 
traying the vital importance of sim- 
plified, efficient filing methods in 
business, has just been released by 
the Systems Division of Remington 
Rand. The film is an _ effective 
dramatized report on simplified rec- 
ords management, providing an 
adroit blending of exciting motion- 
picture entertainment with a mes- 
sage of vital importance to everyone 
who works in a business office. 
Featuring a_ fast-paced,  well- 
written script, sparkling acting and 
dialogue rendered by talented pro- 
fessionals, superb settings photo- 
graphed in full color, and expert 
direction, “It Must Be Somewhere !” 
was produced by one of America’s 
leading industrial film organizations. 


The story of “It Must Be Some- 
where!” highlights the means of at- 
tacking. a problem of paramount 
interest to most business executives 
today—how -the squeeze on business 
profits by mounting costs may -be 
offset by increased efficiency in office 
operation. No one in the modern 
office remains unaffected by the way 
in which filing is done; everyone 
can benefit by the many practical 
tips and suggestions portrayed in 
this film. 


Showings are being arranged be- 
fore departmental groups- in large 
corporations, and before the entire 
personnel of many smaller firms. 
This presentation is of interest to 
all persons and organizations con- 
cerned with the improvement of fil- 
ing procedures for higher efficiency 
and greater economy in all types of 
office operation: business, profes- 
sional and governmental. 


Prepared under the supervision of 
Remington Rand Systems Division 
experts, this film is a worthy suc- 
cessor to this company’s previous 
motion picture presentations on the 
important subject of protecting rec- 
ords from fire, and a simplified ac- 
counts receivable system. These 
films are all available through any 
Remington Rand branch office for 
free showings, with the services of 
an experienced operator and all 
necessary projection equipment. 


Best's Life News 
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HE old saying “Well begun is 

half done” is particularly true of 

a day’s work in a busy home 
office handling a large daily volume 
of receipts and disbursements which 
must be painstakingly recorded and 
distributed to a variety of accounts. 
So believes Miss Rosalie DeMoss, 
auditor of the Indianapolis Life In- 
surance Company. To a special sys- 
tem of handling remittances which 
has been in effect in that office for 
the past eight years, she attributes 
much of the credit for the dispatch 
and accuracy with which the com- 
pany’s daily grist of transactions are 
recorded and analyzed. 

The task, as described by Miss 
De Moss, is no light one. The Indian- 
apolis Life Insurance Company has 
at present approximately $55,000,- 
000 in assets and more than $205,- 
000,000 insurance in force. It op- 
erates in seven different states, and 
the insurance laws in each state re- 
quire detailed information on the 
conduct of business in that state. 
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Daily Remittances 


Remittances handled daily average 
more than 1,000. They include first 


year and renewal premium payments, 


first year and renewal unapplied pay- 
ments, premium deposit fund, first 
year and renewal reinsurance, inter- 
est and principal on policy loans, 
agents’ balances, mortgage loan 
principal and interest, real estate 
principal, real. estate sold, interest 
on real estate sold, principal and 
interest-on bonds, miscellaneous in- 
vestments, and:other miscellaneous 
items. 

The backbone of the company’s 
remittance control system is a‘special 
National Class 2000 Analysis Ma- 
chine, on which, at one operation, a 
check can be registered; its item 
number, amount and a number 
designating the bank in which it is 
to be deposited printed on an original 
and duplicate” deposit record. At 
a second operation, the amount is 
mechanically added into one of 18 
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major classifications of remittances, 
and a record of the transaction 
printed on a detailed audit sheet 
within the machine. Also, the same 
information is at the same time 
printed on the remittance memoran- 
dum. 


When the operator concludes the 
recording of a batch of remittances 
on this machine, the triple functions 
of remittance control, bank deposit 
scheduling and analysis of receipts 
have been accomplished rapidly, ac- 
curately and with legible printed 
records, and a foundation established 
that greatly simplifies the remaining 
accounting procedures. 


Preliminary Work 


Some preliminary work, of course, 
is necessary before the remittances 
reach this machine. Most remittances 
are received by mail, which comes 
three or four times a day to the mail 
receiving section, where envelopes 
are opened and cash remittances 
separated from correspondence. A 
clerk writes the name of each cash 
remittor on a mail cash items sheet. 
If the remittance is cash or postage, 
she writes the amount opposite the 
name in the cash or the postage col- 
umn, but writes amounts of checks 
or money orders only in cases of 
“split” payments—check and cash 
or postage. Cash is immediately 
transmitted to the cashier who re- 
ceipts for it. After all such. items 
have been listed on these sheets, the 
cash and postage columns are -to- 
taled, and the sheets, along Ww ‘ith 
checks and money orders, are deliv- 


ered to the cashier. Incidentally, the 
company discourages mail payment 


by cash, and postage is not accepted 
except in very small amounts. 


Payments received over the 
counter are handled in much the 
same manner. The cashier gives: the 
remittor a receipt, and if cash, enters 
his name on a “cash items sheet,’ 
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showing the amount; but lists 
amounts of checks or money orders 
only in cases of “split’’ payments. 
Totals of cash are brought forward 
on each sheet used, and combined 
with the mail cash items thus provid- 
ing a recap of the day’s cash and 
postage receipts. Postage is not ac- 
cepted at the counter... 

The next step is to pull hs the 
due date tickler files the advice 
relating to each remittance. Any re- 
mittance on which no advice has 
been prepared is referred to the 
proper department and an advice is 
made. The amount of any remittance 
in cash or postage is written on the 
advice. 


Remittance Vouchers 


Remittance vouchers are written 
covering receipts which require 
journal entries, such as money in- 
volving the sale of bonds, real estate 
and other assets, and interest on 
investments. These go with the ad- 
vices and their accompanying checks, 
money orders or remittance slips 
showing cash or miscellaneous post- 
age payments to the analysis ma- 
chine, which is known in the office as 
the “remittance control machine.” 

Each remittance is then recorded 
on the machine. This process gives 
the company a thorough internal 
audit. It establishes totals of all re- 
mittances, all checks for deposit in 
the bank in Indianapolis, all deposits 
in other banks, money orders, cash 
and postage; also totals of each of 
the 18 major classifications of remit- 
tances which serve as control figures 
for subsequent accounting opera- 
tions. All advices are certified with 
amount, date, classification and 


tracer number, and are thus linked 
with the record on the audit tape 


m case reference should be neces- 


sary. , 
- The bank depesit tieket is written : 


‘and totaled as a by-product of the 


contra] . and; distribution of remit- 
tances, and with a degree of orderli- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Accounting Aids—Continued 


ness and accuracy that has drawn 
praise from the bank. The cash items 
have been listed individually on the 
audit tape, but have accumulated 
into one total on the deposit ticket. 
This total balances with the amount 
given earlier to the cashier, who has 
wrapped it for deposit with the other 
remittances. Totals obtained from 
the machine are also used to make up 
an important part of a daily cash re- 
port submitted to the president of 
the company, giving him prompt and 
accurate information on the com- 
pany’s cash position. 


Balances 


After recording 40 or 50 remit- 
tances, the operator takes about a 
minute to obtain a balance. She does 
this by punching one key which 
gives her the total of all checks, 
money orders, cash and postage, and 
another which gives her the total of 
amounts charged to the 18 classifica- 
tions. Should there be a discrepancy, 
the mistake occurred in recording 
that particular lot of remittances, 
and can easily be found and cor- 
rected. This practice is credited with 
Saving a great amount of time and 
trouble. 


Handling of remittances is only 
the beginning of a day’s work in a 
busy home office. The “remittance 
control machine” is only one of 
thirteen types of accounting ma- 
chines which it has in operation. It 
has two other analysis machines of a 
type similar to the “remittance con- 
trol machine,” but lacking some of 
its special features. One of the two 
machines, however, is not in regular 
operation. It antedates the “‘remit- 
tance control machine” in its use 
by the company, and some months 
ago was replaced by a new machine. 
Instead of turning in the older ma- 
chine, the company retained it for 
supplementary work and peak-period 
relief. 


Bookkeeping Machines 


The company also has eight 
bookkeeping machines, which are 
equipped with standard keyboards 
and can readily be adjusted to the 
requirements of different forms by 
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means of removable stopbars, which 
can be interchanged in less than one 
minute. 

“Tf it were not for these machines, 
the cost of our accounting opera- 
tions would be substantially 1n- 
creased,” Miss DeMoss said. 

A brief resume of some of the 
operations carried on with the aid of 
these additional machines will per- 
haps afford as comprehensive a sur- 
vey of the highlights of this com- 
pany’s daily procedure as space will 
permit. 


Distribution of Vouchers 


One of the principal uses of the 
analysis machines not used in remit- 
tance control is in the distribution 
of the three types of vouchers—re- 
mittance, disbursement and journal 
—which are received, typewritten, in 
the accounting department from the 
various departments and contain all 
of the accounting information needed 
by the company. The disbursement 
voucher authorizes the issuance of 
a check and shows all necessary data 
for distributing and crediting the 
proper account. A journal voucher 
is written for each transaction which 
does not involve a receipt or dis- 
bursement. The remittance voucher 
has already been described. 

Other uses of the analysis machine 
include the summary of deposits 
made each day in local and out-of- 
town banks, listing of checks pre- 
paratory to reconciling bank state- 
ments, and preparation of summaries 
for renewal premium receipts, by 
state, kind of premium, dividend 
information and other needed in- 
formation. 

On some special tasks, all three 
of the analysis-type machines are 
used. One is the preparation of an 
annual report of all premiums due 
and unpaid. The first time the ma- 
chines were used on this task, a 
saving of 88 hours of time was 
shown over the previous year. 
Another yearly project is the taking 
of a total of policy loans at the end 
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of the year. All policy loan cards are 
recorded on the three machines, 
which process gives totals on various 
breakdowns, by interest rates, |) 
months, etc. Many other preliminar\ 
analyses are made. 


In addition, the company is con- 
templating issuing early in each year 
a statement of journal premiums 
with first-year commissions by 
agents and agencies for the year con- 
cluded, thus providing the agent 
with income tax information and 
establishing totals and statistics for 
bulletins and other purposes. This 
will be made up on a bookkeeping 
machine and analyzed on an analysis 
machine. 


General Ledger Posting 


Posting to the general ledger is 
accomplished on one of the book- 
keeping machines, from a summary 
form prepared on the analysis ma- 
chine with the aid of the totals estab- 
lished on that machine during the 
distribution of the vouchers, and 
another summary form which has 
picked up totals of all receipts. In 
addition to these summary forms, the 
operator has at hand, when posting 
to the general ledger, the entire lot 
of vouchers in numerical order. Thus 
if there is an amount on which de- 
tail must be carried, it can be posted 
in detail from the voucher. 

With the posting of the ledger, 
the general accounting task is com- 
pleted. There are no intermediate 
journals excepting one small mis- 
cellaneous cash book in which policy 
loans are recorded. The company 
expects soon to post policy loans on 
a bookkeeping machine, and discon- 
tinue even this intermediate book. 

The checks after the name, ad- 
dress and description is completed, 
go toa check signing machine, where 
they are signed, dated and auto- 
matically given a consecutive num- 
ber. The voucher has been numbered 
by a numbering machine and the 
check placed with it. The check num- 
ber has also been stamped on the 
disbursement voucher. In the same 
operation, the check register is pre- 
pared. 

This machine is also used in the 
signing of payroll checks and medi- 
cal fee checks. Each month it signs 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Aetna Life: Hal W. Dale, in the business 
since 1937 and with the company since 
1946, has been named Associate General 
Agent in Memphis, Tenn. 


x * * 


Atlantic Life: Angus L. Faulcover, rep- 
resentative for the company in Lynch- 
burg, Va., this month became the first 
member of the company’s field organiza- 
tion to reach, and pass, the 1,000 week 
mark in the App-A-Week Club. 


x * *® 


Baltimore Life: /. Wistar Huey, Jr. has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
newly created brokerage department. 


x «* * 


Bankers Life (lowa): Perry O. Moore, 

in the life business 18 years, and formerly 

with the Aetna Life, has been appointed 

Assistant Superintendent of Agencies. 
x *«* * 


Beneficial Life: 17. Melvin Rollms, with 
the company 18 years, was inducted into 
the exclusive Multi-Millionaire Club of 
the company on November 22 last, with 
appropriate ceremonies. During his years 
in the business, Mr. Rollins has written 
and kept on the books over $2,000,000 of 
life insurance. Among those present was 
Lester C. Hunt, Governor of Wyoming. 


x * * 


Bosion Mutual: George A. Lister, for- 

merly with the John Hancock for 18 

years, was appointed regional supervisor. 
2s 


Business Men's Assurance: A record 
production was established during the 
annual Grant Month Campaign in No- 
vember in honor of W. T. Grant, Chair- 
man and Founder of the company. Total 
paid life insurance was $10,190,602, which 
is the largest in the company’s 39 year 
history. 
x * * 


Columbian National: Opens new West 
Coast Agencies. Harold Winner, in the 
business 9 years, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Pte sae in Beverly Hills, and Robert 
I, Coffman, with the company 6 years, 
and formerly with the Prudential and the 
Bankers of Nebraska, has been appointed 
General Agent at San Diego. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Wayne Sterlinske, 
who joined the company in 1946 and most 
recently has been Assistant Director of 
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Training, has been elevated to Director 
of Training. At the same time, Richard 
Mahaney, who joined the company in 
1947, was named his successor. 


x *«* *® 


Connecticut General: obert W. 
Powers (1946) and Douglas W. Clausen 
(1945) have been named Agency Assist- 
ants. At the same time Richard S. Gowdy 
(1946) was promoted to Supervisor of 
Agency Statistics and Harry B. Dorr 
(1910) was named Supervisor of Field 
Examinations, 


x * *® 


Connecticut Mutual: Vr. Theodore 
Martin Ebers, who joined the company in 
1946 as Assistant Medical Director, has 
been promoted to Associate Medical Di- 


rector. 
x * * 


Continental American: New paid-for 
business in November was ahead of any 
previous November in the history of the 
company by a substantial margin. 


x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: President E. A. Rob- 
erts was honored last week by the 1948 
Red Feather Award “for distinguished 
national service” in that field. The award 
was voted by the Board of Directors of 
the Community Chests and Councils of 
America and presentation was made at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York. 


= &.2 


Franklin Life: The following General 
Agents have been appointed: Patrick J. 
Burton, formerly with Pacific Mutual in 
Lincoln, Nebr.; William H. Kersker, Jr., 
formerly with the Monarch Life in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio and Ray F. Lichtenwalter, 
formerly with the Metropolitan, in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


x * * 


Great Southern Life: Louis N. Thomas, 
with the company since 1946, has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
Northwest Agency in Amarillo, Texas. 


x * * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Insurance in 
force as of December Ist last totaled 
over $260,000,000. This is a gain in force 
of $12,650,925 in the first 11 months of 
this year. Issued and paid-for during 
1948 as of Dec. Ist is $26,485,902, which 


is a gain of 28% over last year. 





Guardian Life: Warren M. Pace, who 


joined the company in 1946 and most 
recently as co-manager in Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed Agency Assistant in 
the home office. 


x * * 


Home Life (N. Y.): John F. Paquin, for- 
merly Manager of one of the company’s 
Chicago Agencies, has been appointed 
Manager of the Rockford, Ill. Agency. 
Herbert M. Barton, C.L.U., Asst. Man- 
ager of the senior Home Life Agency in 
Chicago, will direct the activities of the 
Agency formerly managed by Mr. Paquin. 


x * *® 


Institute of Life Insurance: Election of 
the Home Beneficial Life of Richmond, 
Va. increased total membership of the 
Institute to 159. Original membership in 
1939 was 87 companies. Present members, 
including 10 Canadian companies, repre- 
sent more than 90% of all U. S. life in- 
surance in force. Two other companies 
elected to membership during 1948 were 
the West Coast Life and the American 
Mutual Life. 


-_ oe 


John Hancock: Charles A Macauley, 


after 50 years of continuous representa- 
tion of the company, the past 35 years as 
State Agent at Detroit, is relinquishing 
the management responsibilities of the 
Agency to devote his time to the special 
field of pensions and retirement plans 
through his organization C. A. Macauley 
and Associated Consultants, Inc. 

Lloyd J. Lynch, his entire career spent 
in the life insurance business, and Gen- 
eral Agent at San Francisco for the past 
9 years for the company, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent at Detroit. 

Raymond Deston, C.L.U., formerly 
Supervisor of Field Sales at the com- 
pany’s home office since 1940, has been 
appointed General Agent in San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding the above. 

Benjamin D. Carey, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1929, and Raymond O. Hollis, 
with the company since 1931, have been 
elected to the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary 

Albert C. Adams, General Agent for 
the company in Philadelphia for the past 
9 years, has assumed direction of the two 
general agencies that have been consoli- 
dated in that city, while C. A. Duffield 
is continuing as General Agent Emeritus. 
The consolidated agency will be located 
in the Fidelity Trust Building. 


(Continued on the next page) 















Field Appointments—Continued 


Lincoln Mutual: G. L. Shoup, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1924 and most 
recently Assistant General Agent of the 
Green-Shoup Agency in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been promoted and the Agency 
is now operating as a partnership known 
as Green-Shoup and Associates. 


J.D. Marsh & Associates, Washington 
representative of the company, have been 
advised that their agency led all other 
agencies of the company in October with 
total paid business amounting to $1,793,- 
000 for the month. This is the highest 
volume of business ever produced in one 
month by any Lincoln Agency and estab- 
lishes a new company record. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Robert L. Lin- 


denmeyer has been appointed Group Su- 
pervisor for the state of Indiana, with 
offices in Indianapolis. 


wie oe 


Metropolitan Life: Harold L. Taylor, 
in the business over 25 years with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has 
been named a Supervisor in the Group 
Insurance Division of the home office. 

Vernon A. Horst, C.L.U., who joined 
the company in 1932, has been appointed 
Manager of the South Bend, Ind. district. 
He was formerly Manager of the Mans- 
field, Ohio district. Samuel B. Adler, 
with the company 19 years, has been 
appointed Manager of the Terre Haute, 
Indiana district. 
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Midland Mutual: S. L. Yochum, the 


company’s General Agent in Hamilton, 


Ohio, and Dean of the App-A-Week 
Club, recently observed 24 years of con- 
secutive weekly production. Mr. Yochum, 
a former Superintendent of Schools, 
joined the company in 1912, 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: francis J. Conlin, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1936 with the 
Provident Mutual, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for the company at Spokane, 
Wash. Paul D. Stone,C.L.U., is continu- 
ing as Associate. Généal Agent. 


x *« * 


New England Mutual: Rodney Bliss, Jr., 
with the company since 1934, has been 
appointed Agency Manager in Des 
Moines, Iowa, succeeding Selwyn C-. 
Woodard, General Agent in lowa for the 
past 13 years. 

Hastings A. Smith, C.L.U., has been 
appointed Agency Manager in Indianap- 
olis. He was formerly District Agent in 
Lexington, Ky. 

Clarence A. Corwin, with the company 
since 1937, has been named General 
Agent of the newly established agency in 
the National Bank Building in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

x *«* *® 


New York Life: Glenn L. Woods, who 
joined the company in 1925, was ap- 
pointed Manager of the Lake Superior 
branch office in Duluth, Minn. 


e- 2 2 


North American Accident: /. 8. 7. 


Martin, field representative for the past 
15 years, has been appointed General 
Agent for Spokane and the Inland Em- 
pire. 

x * *® 


Northern Life: Harold C. Vollmann, 
C.L.U., in the business 17 years, has been 
appointed Supervisor of Agencies for the 
states of Illinois and Indiana. 


x * *® 


Northwestern Mutual: Ernest A. Crane, 
with the company since 1912 and General 
Agent in Indianapolis, Indiana for the 
last 20 years, and Guy E. Morrison, 
C.L.U., who joined the Agency in 1930, 
have formed a partnership known as 
Crane & Morrison. 

Featuring a new and distinctive series 
of advertisements in national magazines 
of general circulation, the company has 
scheduled a campaign based upon the per- 
sonal experiences of prominent American 
business leaders in solving today's life 
insurance problems. The first in the new 
series of Northw estern Mutual advertise- 
ments are appearing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Time Magasine and Successful 
Farming. The J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany Agency has been appointed to handle 
the advertising account of the company. 


x * * 


Northwestern National: /. C. Parker, 
with the company since 1923, most re- 
cently Agency Comptroller, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Field Office Opera- 
tions. 
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Occidental Life (Cal.): Clyde H. Bur- 


gardt, with the company since 1936, has 
been appointed Manager of the Claims 
Department succeeding N. T. Methgen, 
who recently retired after 35 years of 
service. 

New written ordinary for the first 11 
months of 1948 showed a gain of $11 mil- 
lion over the entire total for 1947, 


a: 2S 


Pacific Mutual: Jiugh B. McDuffee, 
with the company 5 years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s Gen- 
eral Agency in Long Beach, Calif. 


x * * 


Pon-American Life: Kenneth D. Hamer, 
formerly with the Columbian National 
Life, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Wichita, Kansas. 


x * * 


Postal Life: 4/vin Wolff, in the business 
since 1934 and most recently a Brokerage 
Manager for the Security Mutual Life, 
has been named downtown General Agent 
for the company with offices at 150 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


x * * 


Prudence Life: /rank Moose, with the 
Illinois Insurance Department for over 
9 years, has been elected V. P. 

Walter Ml. Fischer has been named 
Manager of the company’s new Agency in 
the Dierks Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourt. 

H. Kieth Marsh, who has been with 
the Rockford, Ill. Agency since its in- 
ception, has been appointed Manager of 
the Agency. 


x * * 


Prudential: John P. Smith, with the 
company since 1924 and most recently 
Manager of District Office No. 9, in New 
York, has been transferred in similar 
capacity to District Office No. 1 at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., succeeding Harry Rosen- 
wasser who retired recently after 32 
years of service. 

James G. Shuttleworth, with the com- 
pany 20 years, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Agencies in charge of the 
South Central area district. In his new 
capacity he will supervise some 60 district 
offices in 12 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Lester A. Nylander, with the company 
since 1939, has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s District Office #1 in 
Minneapolis. 

‘red A. Schuler, who joined the com- 
pany in 1928, has been appointed Manager 
of the Altoona District Office #2. 

Robert M. Horton, with the company 
16 years, and formerly Asst. Manager in 
Fort Worth, has been appointed Manager 
of the company’s District Office at Beau- 
mont, Texas. 


x * * 


Standard Insurance (Ore.): Gilbert L. 


Schultz, in the business 11 years, most 
recently Assistant Manager of the New 
York Life in San Francisco, has been 
named General Agent in Seattle, succeed- 
ing J. J. Patterson, who is continuing as 
consulting general agent and a personal 
producer, after 26 years of service. 
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An 8l/,-inch by I1-inch copy of this single- 


sheet calendar, in three colors, is yours for the 


asking. It's ideal for placing under the glass 
of your desk—or to hang on the wall—for easy 
reference. Write to Advertising and Publica- 
tions Department, The Prudential, Newark, 
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Travelers: Neil E. McKay, formerly 
Manager of the company’s Atlanta, Ga. 
branch office for the past 20 years, has 
been appointed Superintendent of Agen- 
cies. 

William N. Seery, who joined the com- 
pany in 1926, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Group Sales. 


=x * * 
United States Life: The Pieper & 


Wilder Agency, under the direction of 
Webb W. Wilder, well known in Rhode 
Island insurance circles for the past 28 
years, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Providence, R. I 


William M. Carew, formerly branch 
office manager, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Life, Accident and Health 
and Group Insurance Departments of the 


new Agency. 
x * 


Washington National: Insurance in 
force, including Ordinary, Industrial and 
Group, now exceeds $500,000,000. To 
hasten this achievement, a special cam- 
paign was conducted during November. 
The company’s program of agency, in- 
dustrial and group development has more 
than doubled the company’s insurance in 
force, assets and total premium income 
over the past ten years. 
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Accounting Aids—from page 64 


something like 2500 disbursement 
checks, 150 to 200 medical fee 
checks, and approximately 325 pay- 
roll checks. 


Mortgage Loan Records 


Two National bookkeeping ma- 
chines are used in the mortgage loan 
department. Here a mortgage record 
card and mortgagor’s payment rec- 
ord book are posted daily. At the 
end of the day, the journal sheet 
carried in the machine, is recapped 
and a summary balance by groups, 
states, and grand total of groups 
obtained on the machine. 

Twice a year this department is 
required to furnish the Indiana State 
Insurance Department with a report 
of all mortgages, mortgage loans 


and principal paid on each during 
the six-months period. The latest 
report listed 40,000 items and ran 
117 pages—a sizable job which for- 
merly was done by typewriter and 
adding machines and took a sub- 





These sixteen members of our field 
force are typical of the young men 
who have entered life underwriting 
through the Provident’s Home 
Office training schools. This par- 
ticular group produced a volume 
of $3,208,500 during the past 
seven months. 


Each graduate must successfully 
complete an eight week period of 
supervised field work before receiv- 
ing his diploma. The records show 
that all of the graduates of the 








PROOF THAT PROVIDENT TRAINING PAYS 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Earp protecting provident neonle since 1887 


stantial amount of time. This report 
is now speedily prepared semi-annu- 
ally on the two machines in the 
department plus two borrowed from 
other departments. 

The bookkeeping machines are 
also used for the following classifica- 
tions: policy loan ,principal, policy 
loan interest, agent’s balances, mis- 
cellaneous, real estate principal, real 
estate sold, real estate sold-interest, 
bond interest and miscellaneous in- 
vestments. They are used in posting 
two classes of agents’ accounts—re- 
newal commission accounts and 
agents’ ledger accounts, doctors 
medical fees accounts and dividend 
accumulation accounts and paid up 
addition accounts. Simultaneously 
with agents ledger and medical fees 
accounts posting, statements are 
made for agents and doctors. 


Chief Advantages 


Of the many advantages afforded 
by all of these mechanical auditing 
aids, the chief are, according to Miss 


schools conducted during the past 
two years have produced an aver- 
age of $6,657 weekly (or at the 
rate of $350,000 annually) during 
that period. 


Our home Office schools merely 
lay a sound foundation for the 
advanced training the graduates 
receive under the Provident’s pro- 
gram. However, the performance 
of these young men down to date 
is ample evidence that they are 
well on the way toward outstand- 
ing careers as Provident Producers. 








DeMoss, speed and accuracy. They 
not only keep down the cost of ac- 
counting operations, but also relieve 
the office staff of long, tedious opera- 
tions, and make it possible to “wrap 
up” in neat, legible documents and 
records the statistical “fruit” of a 
wide variety of daily transactions. 


NEW ADDRESSING STENCIL 


AILING list addresses may 

now be muimeographed on 
gummed, perforated label sheets 
through the use of a new addressing 
stencil sheet retently announced by 
the A. B. Dick Company, manu- 
facturers of mimeograph machines, 
supplies and accessories. 

The special stencil sheet has guide 
lines which correspond to perfora- 
tions on special gummed paper. One 
address is typed in each space (33 
spaces to a stencil sheet), the stencil 
is attached to the mimeograph and 
sufficient copies for anticipated mail- 
ings are produced. The gummed 
paper is then separated into strips 
and one mimeographed address is 
attached to each mailing piece. The 
stencils may be filed for future re- 
runs. This is a very inexpensive 
and flexible addressing method. 


ENTHUSIASTIC EMPLOYEES 


rt FIRM foundation of tech- 

nically skilled company em- 
ployees who have been indoctrinated 
with enthusiasm for the business of 
insurance must be the basis of all 
public relations programs,” John N. 
Cosgrove, public relations and edu- 
cation director of The American In- 
surance Group, recently told the 
members of the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

“Employees should not only be 
informed concerning their own jobs, 
but they should be given a clear pic- 
ture of the entire company operation 
and the relation between the various 
departmental units,” Mr. Cosgrove 
said. 

Citing specific methods of devel- 
oping skilled, enthusiastic em- 
ployees, Mr. Cosgrove recommended 
company sponsored educational pro- 
grams with the primary aim of ‘giv- 
ing employees the technical know!- 
edge to do their jobs well. 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Loewy Economist 


Harris Loewy has been elected Economist for Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, lowa. He comes to his 
new position from the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
U. S. Treasury Dept. where he has been Principal 
Economist. His work there has been mainly with busi- 
ness and industrial studies in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the excess profits tax. His work included 
serving as Economic Advisor to the Excess Profits Tax 
Council. 

His background covers a great deal of work with the 
economics of finance and business. Mr. Loewy, a native 
of New York, received his A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
New York University. He then took further graduate 
work at Columbia University and the New School for 
Social Research. He spent four years in such graduate 
and research work. 

In his work with Bankers Life Company, Mr. Loewy 
will study all available material on overall economic 
changes and trends. This information will be at the 
disposal of company management for decisions regard- 
ing sales and investment activities. It will bring to bear 
a broad background of economic factors such as money 
markets, interest rates, industry development, popula- 
tion shifts, and other similar elements which will need 
to be considered in company planning. In addition he 
will participate actively as an economic consultant to 
management in the company’s investment and _ sales 
programs. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL LIFE 


Ray Executive V.P. 


The Citizens National Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has announced the election of John 
R. Ray to the position of Executive Vice-President 
and Director of Agencies. 

Mr. Ray comes to Citizens National with a back- 
ground of twenty-five years in the Life Insurance 
industry, nine of which have been spent in Indiana 
with Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, as a 
General Agent and for the past two years as Assistant 
Director of Agencies. 


For January, 1949 





CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Macdonald Dies 


C. S. Macdonald, Chairman of the Board, Confedera- 
tion Life, Toronto, Can., died on Nov. 25, 1948, follow- 
ing an illness which confined him to his home in Toronto 
for some months. He was in his 76th year. 

Chairman of the Board since 1944, he recently 
marked a 50-year connection with the life insurance 
firm founded in 1871 by his father, the late John Kay 
Macdonald. Having gradually worked his way up 
from a position in the actuarial department, he became 
president in 1930. 

His long association with Confederation Life com- 
menced in the actuarial department in 1898 and by 
1907 he was assistant actuary. After gaining broad ex- 
perience as assistant superintendent of agencies, he 
became assistant to the president in 1919. In 1930, 
following service as general manager and vice president, 
he became president, a position he occupied with dis- 
tinction for 14 years. 


GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE 
Indictment Dismissed 


In the December,- 1947 edition of this magazine we 
carried an article to the effect. that the Guarantee Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company of Hammond, Indiana 
(an assessment concern), the Guarantee Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hammond and executive officers of 
these concerns ; namely, Ben Jaffe, President and Treas- 
urer (Chicago) and Jerome Kutak, Vice President- 
Secretary, respectively, were indicted on 26 counts by 
a federal grand jury in South Bend, Indiana. We have 
been advised by the company that after a series of 
conferences with the Post Office and Department of 
Justice, a code of fair practices was established and 
as a result the government dismissed the charges 
against the officers of the company. The company’s 
plea of “not guilty” was then withdrawn and in its 
place was substituted a plea of “nolo contendere.” 
Eighteen of the 26 counts were then dismissed and the 
two companies were fined $500 each on the first 8 


counts. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Your Life Insurance Almanac 


The calendar of life is marked by 
milestones. Marriage, children, promotions, 
increased income, home ownershiop—are normal, 
expected human events . . . each creating new 


life insurance needs. 


To help the client anticipate these needs is the 


function of the life underwriter. Significantly, 


81% of Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now 
use Fidelity Personal Estate Plans as a guiding 


almanac in Estate Planning. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP ® 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 





GUARANTEE RESERVE—Continued 


The Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Company o/ 
Hammond, a legal reserve stock company organized 
on October 1, 1945, is at present endeavoring to work 
out an agreement with the approval of the Indiana 
Insurance Department whereby it will take over the 
assessment company bearing a somewhat similar title. 
When this is accomplished the assessment compan 
will cease to exist. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL 
New Home Office Building 


Jefferson National Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, announces the purchase of the 
building at 241-249 North Pennsylvania Street for use 
of the Company as a Home Office. The building is a 
four story and basement building, 80x 80, built with 
concrete frame reinforced with steel, faced with terra 
cotta on front and New York Street sides, and faced 
with brick on the other two sides. Space for parking 
is provided in the rear. 


The Company plans, according to Mr. McKinney, to 
eccupy the two top floors as soon as they can be made 
into modern offices for the Company’s use. The build- 
ing offers ample space for continued growth. 


Although the Jefferson National will not be ten 
years old until May, 1949, it is estimated it will close 
the year with approximately fifty millions of Life In- 
surance in force, assets in excess of five million, and 
premium income from its new Accident and Health 
Department in excess of $400,000. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Regional Supervisors Appointed 


With the appointment of thirteen new regional 
supervisors, the District Agency department of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., looks toward coordination and intensifica- 
tion of its training program at the district level. 


The new regional supervisors, their former offices, 
and their new territories are as follows: 


Walter P. Scott of New York 1, Greater New York: 
Charles F. Bryson of Attleboro, Mass., Northern New 
England; J. Nelson Young of Quincy, Mass., Northern 
New England; Robert W. Foulsham, Jr., of Boston 1, 
Northern New England; Gerard A. Brillon of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Southern New England; Leonard Vec- 
chiolla of New London, Conn., Southern New England ; 
John J. Quinn of Worcester, Mass., Upper New York 
State; John P. Kugler of South Philadelphia, South- 
eastern region; Harry T. Knight of San Francisco 1, 
West Coast; Denzel J. Haywood of Youngstown, 
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Ohio, East Central region; Arthur W. Lowery of Fort 


Worth, Texas, Southwestern region; Merrill W. Kid- 
man of Chicago, North Central region; and Harry L. 
Schroeder of Minneapolis, North Central region. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Ken- 
tucky Central Life & Accident Insurance Company of 
Anchorage, Kentucky, held on November 16 last, the 
Articles of Incorporation were amended increasing 
the capital stock from $600,000 to $750,000. The 25% 
stock dividend was payable to holders of record of 
November 16 on December 3. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
Report Filed 


On November 15 last, Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of Missouri Owen G. Jackson, filed the 
report of the General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of its 15-year administration of the assets and 
insurance in force of the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, also of St. Louis, with Circuit Judge Harry 
F, Russell. This report revealed that at least $2,038,681 
additional will be available for distribution to the ap- 
proximately 116,000 policyholders of the old company. 
Presumably this amount is for lien interest. It also 
indicated that nothing would be available for stock- 
holders. 

This latter, however, may not be final—see details 
appearing on page 104 of the October edition of BEst’s 
LIFE INSURANCE NEWS. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Unique General Agency 


Alfred J. Lewallen, C.L.U., General Agent at Miami 
for The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., has recently built his own office building 
to house the agency. This is a new turn in agency 
practice and a manifestation of the independence and 
initiative of the general agency system. 

The building is of the most modern design and has 
in addition to the spacious agency office, a medical suite 
and a smaller executive office. It is located out of the 
downtown area of Miami thus representing the current 
trend toward decentralization. This eliminates the acute 
parking problem and the usual “Main Street” con- 
gestion, 

Mr. Lewallen’s venture is unique in the general 
agency system in that while general agents are con- 
sidered independent operators, they usually rent or lease 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Opportunity 


For Life Underwriters 








Because of a constantly expanding service 
to policyholders and field, men; vigilant 
scrutiny and selection of investments; 
officers, outstanding in their ability as life 
insurance leaders, who devote their entire 
time and attention to the company; field 
men of the highest type; the Peoples Life 
is in position to offer you real opportunity, 
whether you be an experienced life under- 
writer or the man who wishes to get into 
the ranks. 


If, when you check your assets and make 
your plans for the coming year, you find 
you are interested in a company giving 
you the breaks, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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. Conventions at the MORAINE 
fie HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


-ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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New Year’s 
RESOLUTIONS... 


It's time to take stock, see where we are and 
where we're going, and resolve to do a better 


job. 





This applies to all of us, both in Home Office 

and field, because our interests are the same, 
. our objective to give fuller and better 

service to more people is shared together. 


May we assure our own field force and the 
life insurance business inf general that we 
are dedicated to do our part in 1949 to make 
this a finer business, . . . both to those who 
make it a career, and those who depend on 
it for their future security. 


- 
marTiOmalL 
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' MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 


their offices and keep close ties with the home office. 
R. E. Pille, Director of Agencies for Mutual Benefit 
said this of Mr. Lewallen’s enterprise. “The demo- 
cratic ideal of taking care of our own in our own way 
is the spirit of insurance. This is possible only in a 
democratic society. The agency system is representative 
of our free enterprise system in that the general agent 
and agent are free and independent operators. Mr. 
Lewallen has demonstrated this independence by initiat- 
ing a program for which the whole industry salutes 
him.” 

The opening of the new office was heralded by a 
two day celebration including visits from J. S. Thomp- 
son, President of Mutual Benefit, Dr. J. L. Beard, 
Medical Director, J. P. Moore, Jr., Director of Agency 
Finance and R. E. Pille, Director of Agencies. Invita- 
tions were extended and over 200 attended; insurance 
people on the first day, and the general public on the 
second. 

Mr. Lewallen, a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, is a native of Oklahoma and was graduated from 
Oklahoma Baptist College. He entered the life insur- 
ance field immediately upon graduation, working first 
for Northwestern Mutual and then as supervisor for 
the Mutual Benefit Pittsburgh agency. 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Favorably Examined 


The National Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of California, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee and West Virginia as 
of December 31, 1947, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1944, the date of*previous 
examination. As a result of the examination the sur- 
plus was increased $1,576,524 from $5,235,937 to $6,- 
812,461. Of this increase, $1,474,649 represents a dif- 
ference in the valuation of stock between the company’s 
more conservative method of valuing its preferred stock, 
which is that of writing them down to a point where 
the return represents 414% earnings and the valuation 
permitted by the “Book Valuation” adopted by the 
Committee on Valuation of Securities. According to 
the examiners, the total dividends paid policyholders 
since organization of the company to December 31, 
1947 were: stock, $14,930,000; cash, $12,452,988. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Apartment Development 
The most unusual apartment building in America is 
being erected at 100 Memorial Drive in Cambridge, it 
was jointly announced Nov. 16 by President George 


Willard Smith of the New England Mutual Life In- 
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surance Company and President James R. Killian, Jr. 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


President Smith called attention to the fact that this 
was the insurance company’s first venture in investment 
housing, and emphasized that the company’s directors 
and officers had charged the architects and engineers 
with balancing today’s construction costs of about $3 
millions against reasonable rent charges, and with creat- 
ing a modern post-war building which would satisfy 
a continuing need over the years and which would con- 
tain the most advanced ideas in apartment living. 

The two presidents also officially revealed for the 
first time that these two old New England institutions 
have been cooperating for nearly two years in develop- 
ing means for partially solving this community's press- 
ing needs for housing. In the course of this analysis, 
housing throughout this country and in at least five 
other countries has been closely examined with par- 
ticular attention given to the application of new ideas 
and materials. 


Description 


The design embodies a new conception of multiple 
dwellings, 12 stories in height, providing a large bal- 
cony, maximum ventilation and unsurpassed view for 
each apartment. There will be 261 dwelling units, con- 
sisting of studio, one, two, and three bedroom apart- 
ments totaling approximately 1000 rooms. Plans call 
for open, spacious rooms with large areas of glass, 
including a glass wall at the end of each living-room 
looking out and across the balcony. Roomuiness and 
privacy are increased by the use of a new principle in 
elevator access, in which the elevators stop only at 
every third floor. There are corridors only on these 
floors, with private stairways to each apartment on the 
floors immediately above and below. All apartments on 
the non-corridor floors are thus given maximum out- 
side exposure, affording much more light, quietness 
and through ventilation. 

The main structure and its two wings are placed 
at angles which will take advantage of the sunlight and 
prevailing breezes and will also insure maximum privacy 
in the apartments. Generous gardens and play areas are 
provided by the open plan, and the lower lobby will 
contain space for stores for the convenience of tenants 
of the building. There will also be a connecting garage 
with parking space both inside and on its roof. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Passes Half Billion 
It has been announced that North American Life 


Assurance Company, Toronto, Can., now has more 
than $500,000,000 of life insurance and pension plans 


in force. The total amount of business in force has been: 


increased by $55,000,000 since the first of the year, and 
new business for the ten month period has equalled 
the entire year’s production of 1947. 
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PENINSULAR LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Peninsular Life Insurance Company, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Florida and Georgia as of 
December 31, 1947 covering the operations of the com- 
pany since December 31, 1944, the date of previous 
examination. As a result of the examination, assets 
were decreased $19,910 from $11,108,471 to $11,088,- 
561 and surplus was decreased $14,868 from $761,158 
to $746,290. According to the examiners, on July 27, 
1948 the par value of the stock was reduced from $100 
to $10, making a total of 50,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding. It also appears that all of the stock 
of the company, except the directors’ qualifying shares, 
which are endorsed in blank, are owned by the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of Raleigh, N. C. The 
balance of the stock was acquired during 1944. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Cowles Agency V.P. 


James H. Cowles has been elected Vice President 
and Manager of Agencies of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, effective January 
1, 1949, it has been announced by President M. Albert 
Linton. 

Mr. Cowles has been General Agent for the Company 
in Los Angeles since 1932. His insurance career began 
immediately after his graduation from the University 
of Colorado in 1914 when he entered the Colorado 
Agency, then under the direction of his father, Irving 
R. Cowles. In 1917 he became junior partner of the 
agency with his father, and in 1922 became sole general 
agent at the latter’s death. 

Five years later he resigned to become a member 
of the Agency Department, assisting the then Man- 





ager of Agencies, Franklin C. Morss. Given the title 
of Assistant Manager of Agencies in 1930, he was 
placed in charge of the Western Zone. 

At the resignation of Walter E. Vail, Mr. Cowles 
succeeded him as General Agent for Southern (ali- 
fornia and has built up a strong and productive agency 
for the company. In his new position he succeeds 
Willard K. Wise who resigned in October. 


PRUDENTIAL 
"On the Spot" Payments Increased 


“On the spot” payments of death claims on Ordinary 
policies by field offices of The Prudential Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J., have proven so successful that the 
Company has increased the maximum amount payable 
under the simplified procedure from $3,000 to $5,000, 
Albert IF. Jaques, second vice president, announced in 
November. 

Last June, Prudential extended its then current prac- 
tice of paying through field offices claims on Weekly- 
Premium and Intermediate policies to include Ordinary 
claims. Since then, 55 per cent of all Ordinary death 
claims have been paid at the local level, the claim de- 
partment official said. 

“Tnasmuch as the new payment procedure has re- 
sulted in checks being delivered on an average of four 
to five days earlier than if payments were made by the 
Home Office, we have increased the maximum to 
$5,000, thereby broadening our objective of providing 
the most expeditious service to beneficiaries of our 
policies,” Mr. Jaques said. 

Under the new maximum, Mr. Jaques estimated that 
about 62 per cent of all Ordinary claims, for an aggrega- 
tion of $33,000,000 annually, will now be paid by the 
Company’s 1,200 field offices. The only claims in the 
$5,000 or less category that will not be handled by the 
field offices are those affected by optional settlements 
or other conditions, he said. 
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SAYS Mrs. Emile W. Strickland 
Flat River, Missouri 

"| think there is sometimes some truth in _ 

‘born under a lucky star’ stories. Emile, ' 

my husband, had been looking for a job 

where he might find his big opportunity. 
linary "One day Emile, who was an employ- ia 
rance ment office manager, stopped to see which the company's Organized Sales 
at the Hiram Johnson (now our General Agent) Plan makes possible. Our income has 
yable on personal business. That conversation soared and both Dickie, our son, and | 
000, changed our lives. Emile knew he wanted know what a glorious feeling it is to have 
ed i to sel and that his selling career had to a successful Minnesota Mutualite in the 
vei be with Minnesota Mutual. family." 
ekly. There's no stopping Emile now! His If you are interested in a career like 
we enthusiasm is as boundless as the sales Emile Strickland's, write for details. 
leath 
i | “Ze MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ie SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. Organized 1880 
four 
’ the 
| to The Company has announced the following increases SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
fing in maximum limits: 
os At ages 22 to 45, inclusive, the limit for standard Enters Non-Cancellable Field 

policies will be $500,000 on most plans; on Term plans, 
that Life plans with premiums payable for less than twenty Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bing- 
“a- years, and Endowment plans with premiums payable | hamton, New York, has announced its entry into the 
the for twenty years or less, the limit will be $300,000. Non-Cancellable Disability field; and that their acci- 
the At ages 0 to 14, the limit is increased to $50,000. | dent and health policies had been revised which in some 
the Increases have been made at other ages also. Limits for | instances result in lower rates ; while in others, increased 
nts substandard classes have also been increased substan- | benefits were the outcome of revisions. 
tially. Waiver of Premium Disability Benefits will con- The complete working kit of Security Mutual will 

= tinue to be included in all standard policies issued at ages | now include two “non-can” policies. The first is a 





under 60. 

The limit of premium which will be accepted under 
Single Payment Life policies, Annuities, premiums paid 
in advance, and charges for change in a policy contract 
will continue at $100,000 as announced in 1947. How- 
ever, the limit, which applied heretofore to funds from 
any one source, will henceforth apply to contracts on 
one life. 


PUBLIC SAVINGS LIFE 


Examined 


The Public Savings Life Insurance Company, 
Charleston, S. C., was examined by the South Carolina 
Department as of December 31, 1947, covering the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1942. 
As a result of the examination, surplus was reduced 
by $5,369 from $140,212 to $134,843. 


For January, 1949 





two year coverage policy for single disabilities and 
provides for a five year aggregate disability income. 
The other is a five year single disability coverage allow- 
ing ten years in aggregate. 

These non-cancellable policies will be guaranteed 
renewable until age 60, and are participating. Dividends 
probably will be payable at the end of the second 
policy year. 

Introducing Non-Cancellable Insurance by Security 


Mutual to the Convention in September 1948, Vice 


President H. B. Wickes told those present, “We as a 
Company firmly believe that the loss of income and 
extra expenses due to temporary illness and hospital, 
surgical and medical bills can best be covered by our 
series of regular cancellable accident and health poli- 
cies, and that the newer Non-Cancellable policies should 
be designed to cover long disabilities.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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To experienced producers we 
offer an unusually attractive 
direct general agents con- 
tract. 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


INEMUTAMNCE 


ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. 
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California 
Kansas 
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Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Washington 
Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 

















SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


“In preparing for this we decided to issue two types 
of policies, which give coverage up to two years and 
up to five years, respectively, for any one continuous 
disability caused by accident or illness. 

“Recognizing that protection may be necessary for 
more than one claim for one continuous disability, we 
have made provision for this by allowing a claim period 
(or aggregate limit) of five years for the two year 
policy and ten years for the five year policy.” 

After showing various combinations of disabilities 
and certain recurrent coverages which would allow the 
insured to receive total disability payments up to $12, 
000 for the two year-five policy; and $24,000 for the 
five year-ten policy (both based on monthly income of 
$200), ‘Mr. Wickes then described limb and eye loss 
features of the contracts which provide for payment 
equal to one full disability, no matter whether or not the 
disability continues for the full period. 

“There is a tremendous field for this business and 
only a-few companies are catering to it,” Mr. Wickes 
said. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY 
Executive Changes 


Election of William C. Greenough as vice president 
of Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America, New York, N. Y., was announced last month 
by R. McAllister Lloyd, president. Mr. Greenough 
has served as assistant to the president since 1941 and 
is the author of College Retirement and Insurance 
Plans, published this year. 

At the same time, Mr. Lloyd announced the election 
of three new officers. Albert L. Trowbridge (1946) of 
TIAA’s mortgage division, has been named associate 
mortgage officer. Elwood B. Waters (1942), formerly 
mortgage supervisor, and Thomas C. Edwards, Jr. 
(1947), insurance counselor, are now assistant sec- 
retaries. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 
Feay V.P.-Actuary 


Dallas H. Feay was appointed Vice President- 
Actuary of The Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y., effective December 1, 1948. 

Mr. Feay brings to The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company 18 years’ experience in actuarial and life in- 
surance work. He has spent 14 years with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in New York, followed 
by 4 years diversified work as Assistant Actuary with 
the Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois. 

During 1947 and part of 1948, Mr. Feay performed 
additional duties with the Central Life which helped to 
round out his over-all insurance experience from the 
management standpoint. Since his company was then 
reinsuring the business of the Conservative Life In- 
surance Company of Indiana, a separate unit was set up 
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in South Bend, Indiana, and Mr. Feay was placed in 
complete charge of that office. 
Mr. Feay comes from a family of life insurance men 
S and , : , 
enced who are all well established in that business. His 
brother, Herbert, is Actuary of the New York State 
Insurance Department; Maurice, another brother, is 
>. a with the Equitable Life Assurance Company of New 
eriall York; and a third brother, Arthur, is with the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of California. 
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Mathie Soapitalits 


AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


[IN LOUISVILLE 


y for 


year 
The Seelbach is Kentucky's re-newest hotel, a reve- 
lities lation of resplendence — tomorrow's hotel you'll 
. wont to enjoy todoy. 
v the UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY EVERYTHING NEW FOR COMFORT, AND NOW 
$12. FIRST AGAIN with YEAR "ROUND 
aae ae AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 
r the Purchases Missouri Industrial Business NOISE PROOF, DUST-PROOF, POLLEN-PROOE AND 
1e of CLIMATE - PROOF! 
= ; . a Typical of the general streamlining of the Seelbach. 
loss he stockholders and directors of the Missouri In- 300 ROOMS WITH BATH 
ment surance Company, St. Louis, Mo., ratified a contract on VISIT THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 
A . "Sr VIEW YHE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 
t the December 7, 1948 with the United Insurance Company 


HOTEL 


of Chicago to reinsure the entire Industrial, Monthly 7 

and Debit Ordinary, and regular Ordinary business serviced 

ckes by the Industrial agents of the Missouri Insurance © 
Company in the United. This business totals approxi- 


mately sixty-eight millions of life insurance in force 
Y with an annual premium income of approximately four SURROUNDED BY LOUISVILLE 


million dollars. 

The United Insurance Company contemplates the 
continued operation of the Missouri’s twenty district 
offices located in Missouri, Illinois, and Kansas. The 
Missouri Insurance Company intends to aggressively 
expand its activities in the Ordinary Life and Credit 
Life, Accident and Health business. Neither of these 
departments in which it has well established agencies 
in Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Kentucky, and Iowa are 
effected by the sale of its Industrial business to United. 

Mr. J. D. Reeder, Vice President and Actuary, and 
Mr. C. R. Gulley, Vice President and Agency Man- 
ager of the Missouri, and all personnel handling the 
Missouri’s Industrial business have joined the United. 
Mr. H. G. Zelle and Mr. E. A. Schmid, President and 
Vice President and Treasurer, respectively, of the Mis- 
souri, will continue as its principal officers. 
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* Deal Deal held up by State Insurance Depts. involved and has now been 
called off by Mr. Zelle. 





UNITED STATES LIFE 





Major Changes 


The Board of Directors of The United States Life Be 
Insurance Company in New York, N. Y., announced ~ 
November that the Company’s Total Insurance in 
ee Force had passed the Quarter Billion mark and its 
Paid Accident and Health Premium Income exceeded 
One Million Dollars. Coincident with the growth of 
d the Company, the stockholders approved an increase 
of its Capital Stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The 
R total number of authorized shares were simultaneously 
increased from 125,000 to 250,000. The par value of 

the new Capital Stock will remain at $4.00 per share, 
and stockholders of record as of November 1, 1948, come SERRE — hdd 


(Continued on the next page} [Se “ | os 
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U. S. LIFE—Continued 


will be given the privilege of subscribing for the new 
issue proportionately on the basis of the number of 
shares held at that time. 

The election of E. J. Moorhead as Executive Vice 
President of the Company was also announced by the 
Board. Mr. Moorhead recently came with The United 
States Life as a vice president, and formerly served 
as actuary of the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association in Hartford. He is well known in the 
insurance fraternity and is the author of several pub- 
lications on insurance. 


VICTORY MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Victory Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, was examined by the Illinois Depart- 
ment as of December 31, 1947, covering operations of 
the company since December 31, 1943, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best's 1948 
Life Reports. 

All policy liens and interest of policies originally 
written by the Victory Life Insurance Company, which 
was reinsured in June, 1933, have been fully paid in 
accordance with the reinsurance agreement between the 
two companies. The reinsurance agreement was fully 
covered in the August 1, 1933 edition of Best’s LIFE 
News. | 


We re Proud of our Monarch Family 
' In tens of thousands of homes 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETT 





WESTERN AMERICAN LIFE 


Student Athletic Policy 


The Western American Life Insurance Company 0 
Reno, Nevada is now offering to high school stucent 
in the state of Nevada a non-profit student acciden 
policy. There are no commissions paid in connectior 
with the contract and the company is offering the polic 
as a public service to the Public Schools of the state 
In making the announcement, it says in part that, so fa 
as it knows, there are several states that offer a portio 
of such protection under similar conditions but instead 
of having a commercial insurance company handle thel 
same, the funds are paid directly to the claimants 
through the medium of state funds. 

The Western American would appreciate being ad- 
vised if there are any other commercial companies which 
offer similar contracts in their states. 


WESTERN LIFE 
Kirk Secretary 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Western 
Life Insurance Company, Helena, Montana held onj 
September 13 last, Alex M. Kirk, who joined the 
company in 1928 and most recently was assistant 
secretary, was elected secretary and a member of the 
board of directors succeeding the late A. J. Clemo. 
At the same time, Alex S. Wardlaw, who joined the 
company in 1930, was elected assistant secretary. 

Both Mr. Kirk and Mr. Wardlaw are associates of 
the Life Office ‘Management Association. 


NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessory 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
today. And that is exactly 
whot you do when you 
become 


a policyhoider 


of the 


SUN LIFE 
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